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THE PATHS OF MEN 


VERSUS 


foe is the time of year when Mother Earth 
best displays her finery of green. With reckless 
extravagance she carpets the hills and dresses the 
trees in her favorite summer hue, Sweeping vistas 
of verdant loveliness are not the least of God’s 
summertime gifts to men. 

But heaven’s grant of green is not all gain for 
us. There is another side to the picture—a side best 
symbolized by the mower, the weeder, and the 
hose. The green of summer is a blessing alto- 
gether good until it pays a visit to our own back- 
yards or front. The ritual of lawn care is not easy. 
The aching back and the calloused hand are but 
two of the marks of its rigors. 

Men and institutions go to great lengths to pre- 
serve the beauty of their lawns. They are not will- 
ing that the public should trample them at will. 
Notices on the green are commonplace. The 
temper of these signs ranges all the way from the 
simple “prease” to the more threatening “KEEP 
OFF BY ORDER OF THE POLICE.” 

Colleges and universities have long faced the 
problem of the preservation of the lawn. Too often 
the members of the student body have disdained 
the well-paved walks laid out for them and forged 
new trails and short-cuts directly through the 
grass. In the mind of the student directness has 
priority over every other factor. 

To solve this problezn more than one institution 
of higher learning has hit upon a happy answer. 
When a new building is constructed or a campus 
boundary extended, no sidewalks or pathways are 
designed. Instead, the “powers that be” wait to see 





THE WAY 
OF THE LORD 


where the collegians choose to walk. When sure 
indication has been given, those trails become 
official. The cement-mixer is called in. 

In the realm of human behavior we follow a 
similar pattern. We have developed a system of 
ethics that might well be called the “ethics of 
convenience.” Ever seeking the comfort of num- 
bers, we choose those paths well-traveled and 
most popular. There may not be much at stake 
when a university allows the convenience of the 
student to decree the position of its walkways, but 
the very soul of man is at stake when we try to 
operate in such a fashion with God. 

God is not democratic. He is absolute. He 
never invites us to hold a referendum on his pre- 
cepts. He never summons us to the polling place 
to register our opinion of his law. His truth will 
not bend to fit our every plan and fancy. 

The prime need of the hour is for repentance. 
But repentance will never be forthcoming so long 
as we take God's precepts to be pliable. The Lord 
does not consult us: He commands us, It is ours 
to acknowledge our deviations from his will, to 
confess our sin, and to seek his mercy through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The way of popular preference may be wide 
and attractive and convenient. Too often we have 
taken it. But all the while the Almighty stands his 
will before us and declares, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 

—Enrnest T. CAMPBELL 
The First Presbyterian Church 
York, Pennsylvania 
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he Church College Needs 
ore Than Lip Support’ 






Paul Gamble in “The Church College 
sds More Than Lip Support” /P. L., 
bil 17] says, “The Presbyterian Church 
$.A, is among those that give the least 
jal assistance to their colleges.” 
ow true. Here is substantiation. 
Macalester College is one of the largest 
j strongest of the forty-three colleges 
liated with our Church. It occupies 
at same relative position among the 
any good colleges of Minnesota. How 
bes its official church support rank with 
2 other Minnesota Colleges? 
A strong Lutheran college of about 
ir size receives a $125,000 appropria- 
bn from its church in addition to certain 
ferings. Another smaller college of a 
ferent Lutheran branch gets $95,000 
current support and an additional 
00,000 this year for special projects. A 
pighbor of ours affiliated with one of the 
pptist groups, with a national member- 
ip of only fifty thousand communi- 
nts, will receive $180,000 this year al- 
ough its enrollment is only one third as 
ge as that of Macalester, The Meth- 
lists give their Minnesota college 
B3,000 this year and expect to step up 
at amount to $55,000 per year in the 
bar future. Macalester can count on 
bout $5,000 from the Presbyterian 
hurch and its operating budget is more 
an $1,200,000. 


ta are individually doing their part to 
medy this situation, and the Synod of 
innesota proposes to assume a share of 
e responsibility for the support of its 
lege. It is time that the whole Church 
wke to what should be the obvious 
: If we are to have Presbyterian col- 
ges, we must give them at least a rea- 
nable minimum of financial support. 


—L. VERNON CAINE 
Vice-President, Macalester College 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


anoble statement, but I feel that it is 
bo vague for parents and students who 
ted something specific by which to 

aluate the merits of various colleges. 
Until church-related schools begin em- 
sizing their religious affiliation in 
her than an “Oh, by the way” manner, 
question whether they deserve our sup- 
ot. I feel that our church-related 
dls should frankly admit they can- 
t hope to compete in the technical 
lds, and should emphasize how well 
lalified they are in the humanities and 
beral arts. I would not question the need 
technicians in our present society. I 
(Continued on page 30) 
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DON’T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD! 


You wouldn’t want Him to take a vacation from you! 












In planning the summer's fun and relaxation, make 
a place for daily devotions. You will be refreshed 
in mind and heart, your vacation days made doubly 
worth while. Wherever you go, take The Upper 
Room with you. 








Send in your order NOW for the July-August number. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 






Many thousands of persons find it convenient to 
receive THE UPPER ROOM by individual subscription, 
direct by mail. These subscriptions also make very 
thoughtful and appreciated gifts to loved ones, neigh- 
bors, and friends. The cost is only 50 cents per year. 















On your vacation trip South, visit The Upper Room chapel. 


Gps Uy Room _ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
a a ne co cc 


Special pocket size Airmail Edition now available for service men and 
youth. Light enough to be sent at minimum airmail rate, get special 
airmail handling and special attention when received. Send this edition 
j to friends and leved ones. Same prices as regular edition. “Airmail 















Special”, 17 copies and 17 airmail envelopes, $1.00. 
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PLANNING A VACATION TRIP? 


You will find excellent accommodations at resorts advertised in Presbyterian Life. 














Invest Your Money Where 


IT REALLY COUNTS 


N investment itance taxes, and definite income 
now in a PRESBYTERIAN GIFT tax advantages. 
ANNUITY will give you a guaran- Your investment is secured by 
teed lifetime income and at the same _ the combined resources of the Pres- 
time help the work of the Boards byterian Church, under the super- 
of National and Foreign Missions vision of the insurance department 
= Christian Education, P P of New York State, Write today to 
ayments up to 7% depending 4 = a 
upon age. There are no nee Presbyterian Annuities, 156 qi- 
ment problems, no estate or inher- Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. = 
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The Cross Plus 


pe eg Memorial Day comes around, 
the nation is called to express its 
gratitude for those who gave their lives 
in the service of their country. Flags and 
flowers are placed upon their graves. 
Sacrificial death is to be honored. 

The Cross, the symbol of Christ's 
death, is central in the Christian religion. 
The Lord’s Supper is a memorial of it. 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” A 
surprising portion of the Gospels are 
given to the story of Jesus’s last days and 
events related to Calvary. 

Yet the Cross does not stand alone. 
Before the story of Calvary we have the 
story of Bethlehem and Egypt and Naza- 
reth and Samaria and Judaea and Decap- 
olis and Phoenicia with Jesus’s ministry, 
his example, his teaching, and the revela- 
tion of himself as the Son of God. The 
story of the Cross is set between his 
ministry and his Resurrection and the 
Great Commission—the Cross, his death, 
but also his life. Death in itself, apart 
from life and motive and purpose, has 
little value. Jesus said, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for .. .”. It is living for something 
that gives death its value. 

We do not honor the dead simply be- 
cause they are dead, but because they 
lived and because they gave their lives in 
service. Fittingly Lincoln in his Gettys- 
burg Address spoke of those who “gave 
their lives” that their nation might live. 
He did not limit his appreciation, how- 
ever, to those who died; he spoke of “the 
brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here.” The living as well as the dead 


MEDITATIONS By Park Hays Miller 















Memorial Day is a call to se 
obligation to serve one’s countryy 
limited to our military forces. Th 
has its economic battles to be fo 
have community situations that 
courageous action. We have prok 
taxation that demand clear and y 
thinking and sacrificial action, We 
elections that call for intelligence, 
crimination, and courageous citize 
The intelligent and diligent voter 
service to his country with the soldie 
the battlefield, the sailor on the sea, 
pilot in the air. 

Life consists of what we do with 
time and energy. Laying down one’ 
does not mean essentially ending it 
means using it in appreciation of @ THE 
country, in loyalty to its ideals, in sen young 
to its life. menic 

Some years ago a minister dig land 
pointed a patriotic body which attend chate: 
a special service in his church, Tha house 
were certain things that these men wag mans 
violently against. They had strong ani mode 


athies. The preacher referred to @ tions 
evils that had to be guarded against, 

his main point was “What are you fe q 
There was much shaking of heads as 4... 
men marched out, for they could 

boast about what they had done for@ 4 4 
truth that underlay their professed pi rota: 
pane. Chur 


We are to give our lives for libertyal op, 
truth and right and brotherhood. Alig 7 
with flag and flower and oratory, wil yay 
dedicate ourselves to our country’s s@ 
ice as a partner in the world of nation§ acti, 
Boat 
Gen 
Scripture Readings 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By James W. Hoffman 








Primers in Depravity 


HE present writer, the father of four children, was 

undisturbed when his wife complained from time 
to time about comic books, When she averred that 
there ought to be a law, all his instincts as journalist 
and American rose to denounce what seemed to mean 
a suggestion of censorship. Moreover, his view, broadly 
stated, was that boys will be boys, and sooner or later 
they have to learn about the big bad world they in- 
habit. 

His awakening was brought about by reading a 
book published last month, Seduction of the Innocent,* 
by Fredric Wertham, M.D., a psychiatrist with wide 
clinical experience. We are not given to making sweep- 
ing statements, but here we will indulge: Every Amer- 
ican parent of a child between three and twenty ought 
to know the jist of Seduction of the Innocent. 

Dr. Wertham has done what this writer, and mil- 
lions of other parents, failed to do. He read comic 
books. He read thousands of them (and we can only 
wonder that his own sanity survived the ordeal). He 
also interviewed hundreds of children, some delin- 
quent, some “emotionally disturbed,” some just plain 
youngsters like ours. 

His findings ought to convince any reasonable 
parent that if the comic books are a quarter as bad as 
Dr. Wertham believes, they are not fit for children 
to see. 

Adults who remember thumbing through an in- 
nocuous cowboy comic or Donald Duck may ask 
what all the ruckus is about. And here we must get 
one thing straight. Dr. Wertham’s book does not in- 
clude newspaper comics, and this editorial is not 
concerned with the handful of good comic books—the 
Disneys, better Westerns, Classics, and others. It is 
on the undesirables among the seventy-five to a hun- 
dred million comics sold each month under more than 
four hundred titles that Dr. Wertham focuses his lens 
—and his picture is apt to leave a normal adult feeling 
a little sick. Still, it would be a strange society in which 
the adults could not bear to read a book about the 
books we hand to our children by the millions. 

The standard comic-book formulas include savage 
beatings, obscene tortures, mutilation, mayhem (chop- 
ping off hands and burning out eyes are ever- 
recurrent), murder, and rape (thinly disguised). Maso- 
sadistic urges are aroused and carefully cultivated, 
often by standard symbols familiar to all psychiatrists, 
such as the torture of a chained woman. Subtly pre- 
sented but—to the initiated reader unmistakable—por- 
trayals of homosexuality and other perversions are 
constant fare, while the normal love of men and 
women seldom appears. At the time when the germ- 
warfare-in-Korea story was circulating, one comic 
showed an American scientist going to Africa to ex- 
periment with germs on “the blacks.” (How the Com- 
munists must have cheered when that one was ex- 
ported to Europe!) Instructions on picking pockets 
and robbing houses are graphic. Ingenious methods 
of disabling, crippling, or killing an opponent, former- 
ly taught only to picked men in the armed forces, are 
presented with simplicity and clarity befitting pub- 
lications for the very young. Contempt and brutality 
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toward officers of the law are inculcated throw 
thirty pages of pictures, while a negligible tailpig 
whispers the shibboleth “crime does not pay.” 

One teenager summed it up to Dr. Werthay 
“The comics teach that crime does not pay, but th 
teach crime.” A small boy, keen on comics, when askel 
what he wanted to be when he grew up, replied, 
want to be a sex maniac.” The comics are indee 
educational, but what they teach is not the real world 
but a world of psychopathic nightmares. 

Dr. Wertham adduces impressive evidence thy 
comics exert a tangible and direct influence on chit 
dren’s behavior. He points ovt that prior to ten year 
ago (the approximate advent of the comic era) crime 
of violence, including murder, committed by pr. 
adolescent children were almost unheard of. Now 
they are commonplace in the annals of crime. Chil 
dren now commit crimes involving hideous torture 
and twisted lusts formerly associated only with 
mentally diseased adults. The little boy who wa 
crushed to death under a pile of rocks built up over 
him by his playmates was unwillingly acting out the 
part of victim in similar comic-book killings. The 
middle-aged man who was shot and killed through 
the window of his car by teenagers he had never seen 
had his counterpart in a comic the boys had bea 
studying that very night. Dr. Wertham believes that 
the comic-book mania is in part responsible for the 
need of uniformed police to keep order in a number 
of public schools. 

American parents, it seems, are about the last to 
catch on. During the Korean war the Navy banned 
comic books from its ships in combat as being “too 
gory” for the men, giving them the jitters. In Westem 
Germany, where “supermen” are green in memory, 
parents tried to stop importation of comic books be- 
cause they did not want their children to learn the 
cult of violence. Austria, Mexico, Australia, Brazil, 
Egypt, and South Africa are among the countries that 
have banned, or are trying to ban, American comic 
books. 

What can be done about it? Wryly Dr. Wertham 
cites the pure food and drug act, by which we decree 
that poison shall not enter our children’s bodies. But 
it is harder to legislate about poison for their minds, 
though clearly freedom of the press is not meant to 
extend to material calculated to make criminals and 
psychopaths of the coming generation. We have 4 
legal precedent in the ban on pornographic reading, 
though this may be less harmful than the comics, 
because it deals largely with normality, not perver- 
sions and violence. 

Action on the national level, in which Dr. Wertham 
has participated, has failed, chiefly because of apathy, 
he says. Banning bad comics from the home is a small 
step, but of course does not prevent children from 
reading them elsewhere. A few local communities 
have succeeded in ousting objectionable comics, and 
it is here that readers of this magazine might do 4 
mighty work. By enlisting the support of other pat- 
ents, by thrusting their weight around where it 
be felt, Presbyterians could tip the scale against the 
purveyors of psychopathic manias, in favor of 
children, who don’t realize what they’re reading u= 
til it’s too late. 
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This is 17 Route de Malagnou, home of the World Council. 
Main building is in background, Lutheran offices at left. 


COUNCIL 


AT HOME AND AT WORK 


In the city of John Calvin, 
a small band of Christians 
pioneers in one of the most 


vital ventures of all time 


By Theodore B. Pratt and E. John Hamlin 


With photos by John P. Taylor and the authors 





Like many other international agen- 
cies in Geneva, Switzerland, the World 
Council of Churches takes a twenty- 
minute “tea-break” every afternoon. Pre- 
cisely as the famed Swiss watches point 
to “four,” something not unlike a Ghinese 
gong rings out over the campus. Then, 
during the next twenty minutes, from 
fifty to 150 persons—depending upon 
who’s traveling at the moment and how 
many visitors are present—assemble in 
the typically Swiss chalet, the main 
building of the four modest structures 
composing World Council headquarters 
at 17 Route de Malagnou. 

But don’t let the leisurely tea-break 
mislead you, It’s a strict twenty-minute 
interlude where business has as much 
play as friendly chatter. Indeed tea-time 
affords some staff members the only 
respite in a day of jangling telephones, 
letter dictation, and callers—a brief mo- 
ment when they can count on seeing two 
or three of their colleagues whom they 
have been trying to see all week. Tea- 
time at Malagnou is one of the charming 
extensions of a Continental custom 
which makes the World Council the 
proverbial big, happy family. 

The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of 161 churches with 168,- 
000,000 members scattered throughout 
the world. These churches have ex- 
pressed their intent to work together, 
talk together, and give together. There 
are Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
communions—all churches which accept 
“our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Sav- 
ior.” A few people probably think the 
World Council is a Super-Church, or 
like a Protestant Vatican. Others might 
think of it as a bureaucratic world 
agency that likes to provoke foggy theo- 
logical debates or dole out material aid 
to refugees. Actually it is none of these. 
Yes, there is a Study Department and a 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees. But these two, like 
the other commissions and departments, 
act only for the churches. 

With the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Illinois, just ten weeks away (August 
15-31), the headquarters in Geneva is 
bustling with preparations. In fact, most 
of the years since the constituting as- 
sembly at Amsterdam in 1948 vas, Sa 
in a real sense preparation for the Second 
Assembly. Evanston has loomed ever 
closer during this time as a great “Un- 
til,” marking the culmination of the first 
six years of growth. Now that it is al- 
most at hand, there is a wistful realiza- 
tion that it marks the end of the postwar 
period, and that beyond lie important 
changes in responsibilities, structure, and 
personnel. Thus it is a good time to take 
a look at headquarters on the eve of this 
great “Until.” 








If there’s any “ecumenical brass,” here it is at an executive committee meeting in Germany three months ago. Seated 

center table from left are: co-presidents Marc Boegner (French Reformed) and Archbishop Athenagoras (Orthodox) ; Franklia Viss 
Clark Fry (United Lutheran, U.S.); Bishop G.K.A. Bell (Church of England) ; General Secretary Visser ’t Hooft; co-presideny 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav (Church of Norway) and G. Bromley Ox nam (Methodist, U.S.). Mrs. Leslie Swain (U.S.) is in foregre 


The Council’s multi-lingual staff is headed 
by an astute but jolly Dutchman 


The World Council has its 
London and New York. A staff of aplbence 
proximately thirty persons under the i 
rection of Netherlands Reformed minis 
ter William A. Visser ’t Hooft adminis 
ters the work of the World Council ¢ 
Churches’ ‘four departments and fou 
commissions in Geneva. 


About 37 per cent of the staff are men 
In addition to many British, Germany 
Swiss, and American, there are Dutch 
French, Swedish, Greek, and Canadianfier, 
members on the staff. } 
Religion-wise they run the gamutiigand 
from Quaker to Orthodox. Most list thei 
themselves as Reformed, Lutheran, fAmeri 
Church of England, or, ecumenically, Unite 
“Protestant.” Three of the twenty-Onefiecono 
Americans are Presbyterians. son, 
Clustered around the World Counsell #Dute 
headquarters are the offices of 
United Bible Societies and four denomi ftime f 
national groups. These groups are the sued t 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Lutheran fl ne 
World Federation, the Church of the Tenzi 
Brethren, and the Presbyterian Church F’but 
U.S.A. feet.” 


J | 
. : oe the “family” at 17 Route seems 
_ : de Malagnou totals about 152 persons gvan R 
{ in any language (English and French Joys. 
+ i ’ 


Transactions in 20 eurvencies complicate job of Gnance administration office. 
English Methodist layman Frank Northam (standing) heads department. His aides 
are (left) Alan Haigh, British Quaker, and Wolfgang Kordon, Yugoslav Protestant. 





Translation is constant problem. Miss Margaret Fishley (left) of London, and 
Miss Marianne Aeschlimann of Bern, Switzerland, serve full time on this task. 


are usually spoken) a sizable group #§™ 
squeeze into the Chalet each Mon 
morning for the worship service—or tof hope 
drop in for tea in the afternoon. 
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Visser 't Hooft—Setting the pace in the 
wrid-spanning activity of the Council 
san intense Dutchman whose family 
ume means — fittingly enough — “Chief 
sherman.” Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
pronounced as one word without the H), 
whose friends call him “Vim,” speaks 
our languages fluently and keeps up a 
jous schedule of working, writing, 
peaking, and traveling. 
An unassuming man who likes nothing 
better than an ecumenical bull-session, 
S Neate). Visser *t Hooft has been identified 
fficesitfvith the Ecumenical Movement ever 
0 5 since the term came into common usage. 
* the ge served as secretary of the World 
+ mumisiAlliance of YMCAs from 1924 to 1931 
id imisind as general secretary of the World’s 
uncil @Student Christian Federation from 1931 
id fowlty 1938. He has been general secretary 
if the World Council of Churches since 
ilagnoui938 when the Provisional Committee 
nalities was formed. 
$s1005.§ Dr. and Mrs. Visser ’t Hooft have three 
€ meA children and live in an unpretentious 
ermal, Bhouse at the foot of the Saleve, Geneva’s 
Dutch, famed backdrop mountain. Their daugh- 
nadiatfer, married to a Waldensian pastor in 
ltaly, recently proclaimed them the 
gandparents of a bouncing baby girl. 
eir younger son is engaged to an 
thera, JAmerican girl and hopes to settle in the 
rically, [United States upon completion of his 
ity-one Feconomics study in Europe. The elder 
mm, soon to be discharged from the 
ouncl {Dutch Army, is studying law. 
f the} Though Dr. Visser ’t Hooft finds little 
nomi-ftime for recreation today, he once pur- 
re the sued the manly art of mountain-climbing. 
heran i'l never was in a class with Sherpa 
of the Tenzing Norkey,” he modestly admits, 
hurch Fbut I've scaled a couple over 12,000 
feet.” His only avocation nowadays 
Route feems to be his compatriot Rembrandt 
rsons, #van Rijn, whose art he admires and en- 
rench Ms. When asked what he will do on 
up t his post-Evanstor sabbatical leave, Dr. 
mday§Viser "t Hooft said with a chuckle, “I 
or to to go to the Holy Land and write a 
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Ehrenstrom—If Dr. Visser *t Hooft is 
the “Chief Fisherman,” the distinction 
of being in the “main stream” of the Ecu- 
menical Movement for the longest period 
of time goes to Swedish Lutheran Dr. 
Nils L. Ehrenstrom, director of the Study 
Department. He came to Geneva in 1930 
and since that time has worked entirely 
within an ecumenical framework. 

What do the men in this department 
do? You’re right—they study. And they 
initiate and encourage ecumenical study 
projects among member churches on 
issues of common concern. Since 1948 
the Department has directed attention 
to three general fields of study: Biblical 
interpretation, evangelism, and Chris- 
tian action in society. The Department 
has particular responsibility for study di- 
rection for World Council assemblies; 
thus its “around-the-clock” activity at the 
present time. More than thirty leading 
theologians from many countries and 
confessions have been studying the main 
theme for the Evanston Assembly under 
the auspices of this Department. Through 
the Study Department, the World Coun- 
cil challenges member churches to face 
up to the full implication of the Christian 
message for today’s world. 

Related to the study department is the 
Commission on Faith and Order, headed 
by Dr. J. Robert Nelson, which studies 
and interprets the problems of Church 
unity. This group covers such subjects 
as ways of worship and intercommunion. 


Fraser—Miss Jean Fraser, an English 
Presbyterian, heads the Youth Depart- 
ment. Educated at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and the London School of 
Economics, she is a woman of varied 
practical experience in Christian social 
welfare work. Miss Fraser joined the 
World Council staff in 1947 after terms 
of service with the Student Christian 
Movement in London, the John Knox 
Church in Stepney, and the Youth De- 
partment of the British Council . of 
Churches. As a church sister she was 
active in organizing the evacuation of 
old people from the industrial and dock 
areas of London during the blitz. In 
1951-52, Miss Fraser spent fifteen 
months in India, Pakistan, and Malaya 
preparing young people in the Asian 
churches for the 1952 World Conference 
of Christian Youth at Travancore. 

But the Youth Department does more 
than hold conferences. Perhaps its best 
known function is its program of ecu- 
menical work camps. Last summer the 
Department set up and administered 
twenty-nine camps in twenty-four coun- 
tries for more than 900 young people. 
Work campers came from many coun- 
tries and confessional backgrounds. This 
summer camps will be held in Africa, 
Korea, Okinawa, and Finland for the 
first time. Through working, eating, 
playing, and worshiping together, youth 
discover common convictions and teach 
as well as learn ecumenicity. 











Mackie—Despite its unwieldy g 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
Service to Refugees is probably the} 
known department of the World Cog 
of Churches. With an international 
this Department serves as a g 
through which the Christian chur 
may help one another. It also dines 
church aid to refugees and helps the 
learn to help themselves. Since the 
tivities of Inter-Church Aid and Sen 
to Refugees are described later (pag 
12, 13), it is sufficient here to intrody 
the director—Dr. Robert C. Mackie. 

A Scotsman educated at Glasgow ty 
versity, Dr. Mackie worked with the$ 
dent Christian Movement in Britain 
fourteen years. From 1938 to 1948 
served as general secretary of that q 
ganization with headquarters in Geney 
A big man with a pleasing Scottig 
brogue, Dr. Mackie is well! known fq 
his diplomacy and wit. Like Dr. Visser} 
Hooft he finds no time to indulge ing 
pastime (he likes gardening). Visitors 
Geneva will remember him as the past 
of the Church of Scotland (Presbyt 
rian) and an enthusiastic greeter at |’ 
Route de Malagnou. Dr. Mackie serve 
currently as one of the two associate 
general secretaries of the World Counel 
of Churches. (The other: United Le 
theran Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, U.S.A) 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin confers with Council aid director Dr. Robert Mackie. 


Rees—If you are fortunate enough to find him in his office, 
Dr. Elfan Rees, a Welshman with an RAF mustache, will 
tell you about CCIA (Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs) of which he is the Geneva secretary. But 
Dr. Rees is more likely to be found at the United Nations 
building in Geneva, or any one of the capitals of the world 
attending international and especially intergovernmental 
conferences. 

This Commission is a joint instrument of the World 
Council and the International Missionary Council for Chris- 
tian action at the international level. It maintains offices 
in New York, London, and Geneva; counts as its members 
forty-four leaders from twenty-seven countries; and de- 
pends heavily on the advice and help of the twenty-one 
cooperating national commissions on every continent. 

CCIA acts as the conscience of the churches at inter- 
governmental organizations and gatherings. For example, 
before a meeting of the UN General Assembly, each dele- 
gate receives a statement carefully setting forth the position 
of the churches on all the major Assembly issues. 
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Kraemer—In addition to its departments and commissions, 
the World Council also runs a school—the nine-year-old 
Ecumenical Institute—which occupies the Chateau de 
Bossey some ten miles northwest of Geneva near the town 
of Celigney (see page 14). Director of the Institute since 
1948 has been Dr, Hendrik Kraemer (shown with his 
wife), a quiet, hardworking Netherlander whose modesty 
belies his brilliance and courage. 

Dr. Kraemer was active in student Christian work during 
his college days. After earning doctor’s degrees in religion 
and Oriental languages, he was sent by the Netherlands 
Bible Society to Indonesia in 1921 as a missionary @ 
Bible translator. He returned to his Homeland in the 305, 
where he began a fifteen-year career as religious history pr 
fessor, missions expert, and Protestant leader. Before 4 
during World War II, he actively opposed Nazism. He was 
seized and imprisoned in concentration camps for almost 
a year. After the war, he directed the establishment of the 
Kerk en Wereld Laymen’s Training Center in the Nether 
lands before heading the Institute. 
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Two of the six major world denomina- 
tional (confessional) organizations have 
their world headquarters at 17 Route de 


- (pag Malagnou—the World Presbyterian Alli- 
introdu ance and the Lutheran World Federa- 
lackie, tion. Two American denominations also 
‘SOW Une inaintain European offices on these 
h thes sounds — the Presbyterian Church 
ritain fy US.A. and the Church of the Brethren. 
1948} From a small office in one of the two 
that comfortable barracks serving as tempo- 
| Gener mary quarters at Malagnou, Swiss pastor 
Scotti Marcel Pradervand, executive secretary 
— fg of the World Presbyterian Alliance since 
Visser its reorganization in 1948, will tell you 
ulge l@ that the aim of the Alliance is not to pro- 
ISitOrs Wi mote world Presbyterianism as an end 
_ - in itself, but “to make the Reformed 
resbyte. [Presbyterian] tradition the servant of 
er at God’s redemptive purposes through the 
2 SEV wider agencies of the Church Univer- 
issociatell 1” 
; 

Counel Representing sixty-five member 
ted Li. 





churches, this is the oldest of the world 
confessional alliances, dating from 1875. 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., one of 
its charter members, is the largest con- 
stituent. Although the Alliance does not 
carry on an independent program of aid, 
much practical help is given to minority 
churches which may be denied religious 
freedom or suffer other disabilities. An 
efort is also made to pool and coordi- 
tate theological studies within the Re- 
formed tradition. 

Dr. Pradervand, who was formerly 
pastor of the Swiss Reformed Church in 
london, is working at top speed in 
preparation for the 17th General Coun- 
Gi of the Alliance to be held at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, July 27-August 5. 

Adjacent to the offices of the Pres- 


USA 



















Charles Arbuthnot, Presbyterian U.S.A. 





byterian World Alliance and the Church 
of the Brethren Service Commission 
is the office of the field representative for 
work in Europe of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Many Presbyterian tourists and 
ecumenical visitors come through 
Geneva, and most of them pay a call on 
Dr. Charles W. Arbuthnot, Jr., to learn 
what their Church is doing in Europe, 
and its relation to the World Council. 

He will tell you of the threefold Pres- 
byterian program. 

1) It contributes directly to the ad- 
ministration and departments of the 
World Council. This is why he is the 
chairman of the scholarship committee 
and a member of the administrative and 
work camp committees of the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid. 

2) The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
also carries on a program of interchurch 
aid to various churches in Europe, often, 
but not exclusively, with specia] concern 
for churches of the Reformed tradition, 
but always in close consultation with 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid of 
the World Council. 

Typical examples of projects receiv- 
ing aid.are the Evangelical Seminary in 
Portugal; evangelism in France among 
the working class, exprisoners, and refu- 
gees; theological books and medicines 
for pastors in East Zone, Germany; 
assistance to a struggling minority 
church in Belgium; and earthquake 
emergency relief in Greece. 

8) Besides himself and his wife, 
Charles Arbuthnot will tell you that 
there are ten. couples and one single 
woman in Europe as “fraternal work- 
ers.” Fraternal worker is a term coined 


representative in Europe, orients new fraternal workers James and 











































Dr. Marcel Pradervand visits with two 
Presbyterians from the Korean Church. 


by the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
to describe a person who is sent from 
one Church to put his shoulder to the 
wheel alongside colleagues of another 
Church, at the invitation of the latter. 
Thus are money gifts followed and 
sealed by this intimate way of self- 
giving. 

But fraternal work is a two-way street 
of mutual help. The Presbyterian 
Church has taken this idea seriously by 
inviting two fraternal workers from 
Europe to work in the United States. 


Alice Gardner. 











The World Council administers refugee resettlement work 
for many governments in many countries. Here the wife of 
a former Hungarian receives a pair of glasses in Turkey. 


Funds from the Churches administered by the World 
help support this vocational training school in 
where scores of refugees keep busy learning various t 


The Council is most famed for a tireless j ab 
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of service to needy and homeless 





The World Council's largest depart- 
ment rightfully enough has the longest 
name—Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees. Since the end of the war, 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees has acted for the churches in send- 
ing more than $21,000,000 and 25,000 
tons of clothing and food to many areas 
of the world. During 1953 about $6,- 
500,000 worth of contributed goods 
(food, clothing, medicines) were distri- 
buted or administered by the depart- 
ment. 

When the floods swept over Holland 
and southeastern England early last year 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees quickly moved into 
as a channel for 
gifts of churches in other 


the situation to serve 
directing the 


A group of European pastors relax at a Swiss rest center. 
The Council’s health committee and Swiss churches invite 
ministers and layworkers to this haven for 4-week periods. 
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lands to the stricken area. When earth- 
quakes struck Greece’s peaceful Ionian 
Islands in August, 1953, the World 
Council, through this department, di- 
rected more than $100,000 from 
churches abroad to aid the suffering 
islanders. Nor is such concrete expres- 
sion of Christian cooperation limited to 
one part of the world. In spite of politi- 
cal tensions, churches in the West have 
continued to send aid in the form of 
theological books, periodicals, medi- 
cines, and funds to churches in Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and East Germany. 

Inter-church aid and help for refu- 
gees are not confined to Europe any 
more than are refugees and the needs 
of churches in distress, An agreement 


between the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council ¢ 
Churches last year named this Depatt 
ment as the responsible body for “w 
ordinating and commending to th 
churches a program of emergency inter- 
church aid and relief in all countries out- 


side Europe in which both bodies havegi 


interests and responsibilities.” Em 
phasis is placed upon “coordination 
and “commendation to the churches” to 
avoid the impression that the depart 
ment is now a super relief agency. A be 
ginning in this growth of the depatt 
mental program has already been made 
in at least five areas of Asia: Korea, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, and the Nea 
East. 

The department carries out a broad 
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Council officer Alan Haigh (far right) selects Swiss goa comfor 
for Church of the Brethren “Heifer Project.” Goats wil Some 
go to United Presbyterian agriculture college in Egyp- 
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ter day’s work, member of Council Mobile Service Team (right) helps Belgian farmer with garden for church refugee home. 


ogram in a spirit of Christian service 
wherever need is great and without re- 
yect to battle lines or “curtains.” Con- 
imuing aid takes the form of emergency 
thurches in devastated areas, health re- 


Meats for church workers, village rehabil- 
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tation, replacement of destroyed semi- 
nary libraries, scholarships for theological 
dents, a mobile service team, social 
enters, and the distribution of contri- 
buted goods. But the department has 
abd up its broad program of help for 
pelugees and displaced persons. It ad- 
ministers many local integration projects 
bnd in 1953 it resettled more than 8,800 
reugees in more than forty countries. 
Since World War II more than 200,000 
uch persons have been helped directly 


ith problems of migration and resettle- 
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ment by this department of the World 
Council, 

At the end of the war, large numbers 
of fraternal workers came to Europe 
from churches in the United States 
bringing Christian compassion and ma- 
terial aid to Europe. In subsequent 
years, however, under the Department 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, these exchanges have gone on 
within Europe as well. The Fraternal 
Workers Committee of the department 
is a kind of umbrella covering member 
churches in the U. S. A., Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. These churches are sending 
fraternal workers to Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Greece, Portugal, and 
Spain. 


: 


| refugee service representative (center) brings a word of 


‘omfort to a bedridden woman in a German refugee camp. Institute in 


Their work has also expanded since 
the end of the war and includes many 
ministries in addition to postwar relief 
and reconstruction. They teach, organize 
work camps, work with youth, and in 
evangelism, counseling, training schools, 
and refugee centers. 

The department employs by far the 
largest number of staff members in the 
World Council of Churches. In addition 
to twenty-seven full-time field offices, 
the department has nearly 400 part-time 
workers and correspondents in forty-two 
countries. These are a concrete witness 
to the common concern of the Christian 
churches for those in need, The extent 
and scope of their activity give testimony 
that Christian Churches cannot let hu- 
man need go unanswered. 


Dr. Carleton Lee, a professor on leave from the Tuskegee 
Alabama, 


serves the Council as a fraternal 


400 of these workers serve the Council part-time. 
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Bossey is the Council’s laboratory 


and training ground 


“A laboratory and a training g 
for the Ecumenical Movement”—th 
the Ecumenical Institute, founde 
1946, creation of the general seq 
of the World Council, Dr. Visgs 
Hooft, and directed by a fellow Dg 
man, Dr. Hendrik Kraemer. Its aim 
to give an ecumenical and C 
training to the younger generation} 
Bossey invites meditation and prayer. Christians and to help laymen to's 
themselves as ambassadors of 
Church where they live and work, 7 
From the broad lawn in front of 
Chateau de Bossey you look down 
Leman (Lake Geneva) ten : 
Geneva itself. Across the lake are} 
French Alps, dominated on the ho 
by majestic Mont Blanc. Behind y 
the Jura range separating this area fig 
the northern plains of France. a 
To understand Bossey and its 
gram, it is necessary to go back t@ 
Nazi period in Germany when Hi 
tried to cripple the churches by draft 
the pastors into the army. But this mé 
the emergence of the laymen into g 
tions of responsibility in the chure 
from which they came to understar 
a new way their Christian respol 
bilities in society. The same thing & 
American servicemen leave Bossey after laymen’s conference. During spring and place in many countries of Europe. 
summer a series of meetings is held for groups such as lawyers, doctors, businessmen. Dr. Visser t Hooft saw this emerge 
of the layman as a sign of new life, ful 
of hope in a time of despair, Thus it was 
that right after the end of hostilities, he 
insisted before the Provisional Commit. 
tee of the World Council in 1946 that 
the Ecumenical Movement needed not 
only organization and program, but also 
the means of training laymen who had 
discovered the Church during the war, 
and all, clergy and laymen who would 
be stirred to new thought by the 
tumultuous events following the war. 
The Ecumenical Institute is the result. 
Dr. Kraemer sees the great potential 
of the program of the Institute along the 
lines of laymen’s work. “Laymen are the 
frozen credit of the Church,” he says. 
“It is our job to release this credit.” 
Then, with a twinkle in his eye, and a 
broad sweep of his hand, he goes o 
enthusiastically, “A silent revolution is 
going on which will transform the whole 
Church in twenty-five years.” 


The silent revolution which is being 
advanced by, with, and for the Churches 
in places like Bosgey and 17 Malagnou 
all over the world is centered in the 
Ecumenical Movement. It is larger than 
any organization or place. Its chief 
architect is the Holy Spirit. And it 
chief laborers are the tiny band of Chris 

Visitors and students at Bossey say that the worship services and meditation in tians we have told you about on thes 
the Institute’s quiet chapel create the most lasting impressions of their stay. pages. 
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lithograph by J. C. Buttre shows Stonewall Jackson (standing, left) leading camp prayer meeting for officers and men. 


Stonewall—A “Rare and Eminent Christian” 


General Jackson, churchman and hero, won his greatest victory far from the battlefields 


compact, hard-fighting, fast-mov- 

ing Army of the Valley was with- 
dawing up the Shenandoah after its 
dlorious victory at Winchester, On both 
sides strong Federal forces were racing 
‘0cut off the Confederate brigades. The 
situation seemed serious, but it didn’t 
bother the lean, shabbily dressed, brown- 
vearded officer riding with the Confed- 
erate columns. 

Major General Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, commanding the Army of the 
Valley, wasn’t worried. He knew where 
was going. But, as usual, few if any of 
his 17,000 officers and men knew the 
Amy's destination. 

As Jackson rode along an aggressive 
young cavalry lieutenant wheeled up to 

¢ commander. 

General,” the lieutenant asked, “are 
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Te date was late May, 1862. The 


By Henry L. McCorkle 


the troops going back?” 

“Don’t you see them going?” said his 
chief quietly. 

The lieutenant tried again. “Are they 
all going?” 

Jackson eyed the brash young man for 
a moment, Then he turned to a staff 
officer. “Colonel,” said “Old Jack” (his 
troops usually called him that, although 
he was only thirty-eight), “arrest that 
man as a spy.” The lieutenant, it is 
recorded, nearly fell off his horse in 
astonishment. A few hours later he was 
released, thoroughly chastened in his 
encounter with one of the greatest but 
most tragic figures in American military 
annals. 


A place in history 


As long as American history books 
are written, there will be a place for the 


exploits of the man who will always be 
the hero of the South, Thomas “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 

Jackson was a complex figure. As the 
famous historian, Douglas Southall Free- 
man, said in Lee’s Lieutenants, “Jackson 
had a nature not shown in all its con- 
trasting lights until one had been with 
him for months.” 

As a fighter, he was without a peer in 
military history. Some of the marches he 
and his:men made have never been 
matched, He drove his troops to exhaus- 
tion, shouting, “Press on, press on,” but 
they loved him for it and won him vic- 
tory after victory. With some of his of- 
ficers he quarreled, but they never failed 
him because of differences. 

In almost all his battles, he exposed 
himself recklessly to enemy fire. At Fred- 
ericksburg, he and an aide were walking 
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STONEWALL—A “RARE 
AND EMINENT CHRISTIAN” 


close to the front when an enemy bullet 
whizzed between their heads. “Mr. 
Smith,” said Jackson calmly, “had you 
not better go to the rear? They may 
shoot you.” He sent thousands of men to 
their death with a murmured order, or 
the silent signing of a dispatch, yet he 
cried uncontrollably in early 1863 when 
the small daughter of friends died of 
scarlet fever. 

After a battle his thoughts were pri- 
marily on the safety of his troops. After 
the Battle of Kernstown (March, 1862) 
he declared, “This Army stays here until 
the last wounded man is removed—be- 
fore I will leave them to the enemy I 
will lose many more men.” 

Afield he lived a Spartan life, usually 
riding with his troops and finding his 
sleep in snatches, Even in the most tense 
tactical situations, Stonewall could fall 
asleep in a matter of minutes. Many times 
he was observed sleeping upright in chair 
or saddle. 

In dress and appearance, he was usu- 
ally indistinguishable from his troops. 
After the victory at Harpers Ferry (Sep- 
tember, 1862), one of his aides remarked 
that the General was “the worst dressed, 
worst mounted, most faded and dingy- 
looking general he had ever seen anyone 
surrender to.” 

He loved and respected his Negro 
servants and those of his fellow officers 
and friends. In June of 1862, Stonewall 
camped with General Richard Taylor, 
only son of President Zachary Taylor. 
When General Taylor and his personal 
servant, Tom Strother, entered Jackson’s 
tent, Stonewall rose and shook the Ne- 
gro’s hand. Taylor questioned Jackson and 
found out that Tom Strother had exposed 
himself to enemy fire five days earlier on 
a mission for Jackson. Douglas Freeman 
says, “Every Negro whose association 
with Jackson is recorded , . . was devoted 
to the General.” 

Liquor, Thomas Jackson had no use 
for. He carried only enough for his sur- 
geons, and when his troops captured 
stores of Federal whiskey, he had the 
bottles smashed and the barrels poured 
out on the ground. But it wasn’t that he 
didn’t like it. “No, I like it,” he once told 
a friend. “I always did, and that is the 
reason I never use it.” 


The law of the Lord 


Behind all of these seeming paradoxes 
is the one great fact of Jackson’s life 
—his belief in Almighty God. Through 
every step of his twenty-two months as 
a general, he felt that the Lord was by 
his side. As Freeman says, “His delight 
was in the law of the Lord.” At home 
and with friends, his life was a “New 
Testament sermon,” but in the field “he 
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was an Old Testament Joshua, God was 
love, but He also was Lord of Hosts and, 
as such, was to be followed.” 

Although Jackson was accused more 
than once of being overly ambitious, his 
actions never betrayed this trait. In fact, 
he went out of his way to create the 
opposite impression. After the battle of 
First Manassas (July, 1861), where he 
earned the name “Stonewall,” he wrote 
his wife, “Whilst great credit is due to 
other parts of our gallant army, God 
made my brigade more instrumental than 
any other in repulsing the main attack. 
This is for your information only—say 
nothing about it. Let others speak praise, 
not myself.” 

As Jackson’s string of successes grew 
in number and scope, his name was 
seized and used with delight—if not with 
abandon—by the newspapers. The Gen- 
eral’s conscience, however, as Freeman 
observed, “told him that the South was 
giving him glory that belonged to God. 
Those closest to him observed that he had 
stopped reading the newspapers.” 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was an 
ordent Presbyterian, But religion, as well 
as greatness, did not come to him easily. 

Born early in 1824 at Clarksburg, (now 
West) Virginia, Jackson was of poor but 
respectable Scots-Irish stock. His father, 
a lawyer, died in 1827; his mother, in 
1831. The young orphan was taken into 
the family of a half-uncle, who was able 
to secure a U.S. Military Academy ap- 
pointment for the serious, quiet-spoken 
boy in 1842. 

Young campaigner 

At the Point, Jackson was remembered 
as being dull-witted and slow at his 
studies. But he was precise and method- 
ical. By the time graduation came in 
June of 1846, he had pulled himself up to 
seventeenth position in a class of fifty- 
nine. 

Young Jackson, a second lieutenant of 
artillery, stayed in the Army for almost 
six years before resigning his commission 
in 1852 to become a teacher at Virginia 
Military Institute in Lexington. His Army 
service began promisingly with the out- 
break of the Mexican War. Showing 
complete fearlessness in action, he won 
three battlefield promotions in Mexico 
and was a Brevet Major fifteen months 
after he had left the Point. But bravery 
under fire was for battles, not garrison 
duty. With the war ended, Jackson 
moved from post to post until his election 
as professor of science and instructor in 
artillery at V.M.I. 

Only in 1848, near the end of his 
Mexican War campaigning, did the fu- 
ture churchman become interested in 
religion. Spurred by his commanding 
officer, Colonel Frank Taylor, the young 
major spent many hours in discussion 
of the Church and its meaning. In Mex- 
ico, he studied Roman Catholicism, but 
this faith did not answer his search for 














a personal savior, In 1849 he was }ggcarouné 
tized by an Episcopal chaplain and for 
his first Communion. But he took pit.” | 
pledge to become an Episcopalian, Con 
wanted more time to study the Ch h he 
When he arrived in Lexington, th 
were four active congregations—Epig 
pal, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterjggyallitt 
The fledgling teacher attended all fog but 20 
but was drawn to the preaching After 
teaching of the Reverend Dr. William gy the firs 
White, pastor of the Presbyterian Chuniy it Vir 
Dr. White, an older man, ence 
Jackson, and on November 22, 1§5jm fom tT 
T. J. Jackson was received by the Pra el J 
byterian Church on profession of faif al 
Deacon of the church last ni 
The new member immediately becang failed | 
active in the congregation. One of tg %™ © 
first things he did was to organize @y ™ 
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class on general Christianity for tag. 4 
young men of the church. He became aj Word. 
effective prayer leader and once lecture 
on Christianity during a visit to his sister 
home. In 1855, he founded, with hiso Gen 
funds, a Sunday school for Negro chi an, 
dren. At one time the school had mong Day d 
than 100 pupils and a dozen teachen§ %¥5, 
On Sunday evenings, the class met at his he 00! 
house for services he conducted. On Defg Sunda 
cember 26, 1857 Major Jackson be trat 
unanimously elected a deacon of thg #2¢Y 
Lexington Presbyterian Church. course 
Despite his fine record in battle andj "0p: 
in Christian service, Professor Jackso when 
apparently didn’t make too much of aig mize 
impression in Lexington. In class he wag Quiet 
usually strict and moody, In the town oder 
another biographer states, Jackson w Th 
“misjudged,” for the most part. The fr claim: 
ture hero lived simply and even then wag #our 
considered eccentric by some because ys 
of his long morning walks and absent-§ ponet 
minded ways. In 1854, with recommer- Ocea: 
dations from Army acquaintances inf the B 
cluding a Lieutenant Colonel Robert E.§ ‘ry, 
Lee, then superintendent of West Point, fusely 
Jackson tried without success to get af cent 
teaching job at the University of Virginia J Deac 
Shortly after this quest, tragedy again battl 
shook his life. In August of 1853 he half St 
married Miss Eleanor Junkin, daughter supp 
of a Presbyterian pastor. A little more} tan 
than a year later Mrs. Jackson died. pray 
The same year he became a deacon, likew 
Thomas Jackson at last found domestic § #da 
happiness, In 1857 he married Miss Mary | ™ ‘ 
Anna Morrison, daughter of Dr, R. Hf A 
Morrison, Presbyterian minister and pres- Jack 
ident of Davidson College. The Jacksons | ture 
were together for only a little more than | and 
half of their six years of marriage. Itis befo 
no wonder that Douglas Freeman says, duri 
in Lee’s Lieutenants, “The pleasure and 
found in domestic life was almost px ad 
thetic.” vine 
Like his future commander-in-chiel, | ‘T 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson did not Jacl 
seem happy about the rumblings of wat. § 90: 
Never a sectionalist, he was quoted a § tig 
saying after the secession of left 
Pressyrerian Lire § Ma 
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“It is better for the South to 
Shor her rights in the Union than out 
it.” But when Virginia voted to join 
»Confederacy in 1861, the Major went 
nth her. 

When Jackson received his call to be 
, colonel of volunteers in the Virginia 
nilitia, his church work was left behind 
but not forgotten. 

After First Manassas (or Bull Run), 
the first large engagement of the war 
in Virginia, a crowd gathered around the 
coursed asington Post Office hoping for news 
22, 185m fom recently-appointed Brigadier Gen- 
the Pra el Jackson. Sure enough, a letter was 
of fail there, addressed to Dr, White. “My Dear 


Pastor,” Stonewall wrote, “In my tent 
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ch st night . . . I remembered that I had 
v becand failed to send you my contribution to 
e of tag our coloured Sunday school. Enclosed 
ganize will find my check for that object. 
for i... About the victory there was not a 
Came a word. 

= Keeping the Sabbath 

hisowsg General Jackson was a strict Sabba- 
zro chijy tarian, and did his best to keep the Lord’s 
ad mor Day during his campaigns, As Freeman 


ays, “His staff officers discovered that 
he not only would not write a letter on 
F Sinday but also would not mail one to 
be transported that day, unless the emer- 
gency was clear to his conscience. Of 
course, he would not drill or march his 
ania oops on the Sabbath otherwise than 
when he thought the Lord would recog- 
nize the necessity or the mercy of it. 
§ Quiet and preaching were the normal 
order of the day.” 

The churchman-general always 
caimed that his troops could cover more 
ground with a Sabbath rest than in seven 
days of marching and fighting. His op- 
ponents soon found this out to be true. 
Occasionally he fought on Sunday. After 
the Battle of Kernstown, not a great vic- 
tory, Deacon Jackson apologized pro- 
fusely to Mrs. Jackson, After the magnifi- 
cent Sunday triumph at Winchester, the 
Deacon did not mention the date of the 
battle in his letters to his wife. 

e had} Stonewall’s troops were always well 
ighter § supplied with chaplains and with Chris- 

tian literature. His men knew that he 
1. prayed daily, and he urged them to do 
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acon, § likewise. If it was possible after victories, 
nestic | aday of thanksgiving was decreed, dur- 
Mary § ing which services were held. 

R. Hf As the days and successes mounted, 
pres- | Jackson the man was viewed with a mix- 
ksons § ture of awe and alarm by his soldiers 
than J and officers. His nights of fervent prayer 


It is | before battle were many. His conduct 


says, | during battles, with blue eyes burning 
e he | atdarms upraised in seeming exhortation 
pa | and prayer, became the symbol of in- 

vincibility. General Richard Taylor said, 
hief, | “I quite remember thinking . . . that 
inot § Jackson was invulnerable and that per- 


war. § %ns near him shared that quality.” The 
night before Jackson’s Army of the Valley 
left for Richmond and the defense of the 
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Confederate capital, however, four of 
his commanders agreed “that Jackson 
could not continue to take such risks 
without at the same time meeting with a 
great disaster.” 

But in the fall and winter of 1862, 
Jackson kept counsel with his Lord and 
continued his victorious ways. His sol- 
diers believed “he had a mysterious 
genius, a mysterious relationship with the 
Almighty.” In October he was named 
Lieutenant General, commanding the 
Second Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. And in November, he and 
Anna Jackson were blessed with a daugh- 
ter. The General wanted a son, but he 
accepted the fact that his Lord had 
given them a girl. 

Throughout all his letters to Mrs. 
Jackson, his faith was building for the 
spring of 1863, After his appointment 
to Corps commander he wrote her, “It 
is gratifying to be beloved . . . but this 
is not worth to be compared to the glory 
that is in reservation for us in the pres- 
ence of our glorified Redeemer. . . . It is 
best for us to keep our eyes fixed upon 
the throne of God and the realities of a 
more glorious existence beyond the verge 
of time.” 

In late April of 1863, after several 
weeks in camp and a visit from his wife 
and tiny daughter, Stonewall Jackson 
moved to battle with the Army of Lee. 
He attended worship services regularly 
during the winter season, discussed the- 
ology with the chaplains, and even led 
services himself. 


Prelude to disaster 


On Sunday, April 26, he and Mrs. 
Jackson attended outdoor worship for 
more than 1,500 troops. That afternoon, 
Mrs. Jackson said, “his conversation was 
more spiritual than I had ever observed 
before.” The General told her, “Nothing 
earthly can mar my happiness. I know 
that heaven is in store for me; and I 
should rejoice in the prospect of going 
there tomorrow. . . . I am ready to leave 
any day without trepidation or regret 
for that Heaven I know awaits me 
through the mercy of my Heavenly 
Father.” 

Three days later, Mrs, Jackson and 
Julia were back in Richmond, and the 
Confederate and Federal forces were en- 
gaged in the opening of the Battle of 
Chancellorsville. Jackson and his divi- 
sions roared to the fight, turning the 
Federals’ right flank in the action of 
May 2. 

Late that evening, Stonewall and his 
staff rode into enemy territory to inspect 
the Federal lines. And there, between 
the two opposing forces, the Hero of the 
South was caught in the fire of his own 
troops while the enemy prepared to ad- 
vance. 

In the horrendous events of the next 
hours, Stonewall, his right hand pierced 
and his left arm shattered, was somehow 








Thomas Jackson, at 39, was a lieutenant 
general in the Army of Northern Virginia. 


dragged behind the Gray lines. His left 
arm was amputated and he was taken to 
a hospital. But when he saw Corps Chap- 
lain Dr. Tucker Lacy, he assured the 
upset minister that his loss was the will 
of God. Later, he told the chaplain, he 
would understand why the arm was 
taken from him. “It has been a precious 
experience to me,” the Deacon added, 
“that I was brought face to face with 
death, and found all was well.” 

But the word of Stonewall’s accident 
had swept through the entire Army caus- 
ing widespread weeping and even dis- 
belief. General Lee told Chaplain Lacy, 
“Tell him to make haste to get well. . . . 
He has lost his left arm; but I have lost 
my right arm.” 

At first, Stonewall seemed to be recov- 
ering satisfactorily. He talked theology 
and Church history with Chaplain Lacy 
and felt confident about his return to 
duty. But on Thursday, May 7, his chest 
began to fill with pneumonia. He was 
given drugs and was semiconscious when 
Mrs, Jackson arrived. 


The supreme test 


But when he saw her, he said clearly, 
“I know you would gladly give your life 
for me, but I am resigned. Do not be 
sad; I hope I may recover.” 

The next day, the doctors expressed 
their worry to him. He said, “I am not 
afraid to die; I am willing to abide by 
the will of my Heavenly Father. But I 
do not believe that I shall die at this 
time; I am persuaded the Almighty has 
yet a work for me to perform.” 

On Saturday he was slightly better and 
was able to see his daughter and pat her 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Church at Large: 
New Gains, New Strength 

To some church people, the word 
evangelism is still an alien term. It con- 
notes a crusading zeal for the Church 
of Jesus Christ and- public profession of 
faith in the Lord. It also means carrying 
this faith actively to people who do not 
have it. And some Christians still shy 
away from so positive an affirmation of 
their beliefs. Going to church occasion- 
ally is fine, but going into the homes of 
neighbors and even strangers to ask 
them to go to church is something else 
again. 

For thousands of Presbyterians, how- 
ever, evangelism has become more than 
a word during the past seven years. 
They have learned about it and learned 
how they could use it to strengthen 
their lives and their Church through 
the New Life Movement and the New 
Life Advance. And the results have 
been amazing. 

Last week, as hundreds of General 
Assembly commissioners and _ visitors 
moved into Detroit’s First Presbyterian 
Church for the epening of pre-Assembly 
conferences on evangelism, another year 
of New Life results had been recorded. 
The figures for the year 1953 showed 
that the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
had reached another new high in mem- 
bership as a direct result of emphasis 
on evangelism. 

For the sixth straight year, the 
Church took in more than 110,000 new 
communicant members by profession 
and reaffirmation of faith, a record 
never before even approached. And 
last year, for the first time in a regular 
church year, the total went over the 
125,000 mark to 126,189. The net in- 
crease for 1953 was 55,408 members, 
making the Church’s total membership, 
based on the number of communicants 
in full standing, 2,581,580, the highest 
in Church history. Both the net gain in 
members and the gain in new communi- 
cants increased by more than 11,000 
over the figures for 1952. 

Encouraging gains were also recorded 
in church school enrollment and infant 
baptisms. Chureh school enrollment in- 
creased by 90,834 over 1952, the larg- 
est single-year increase ever recorded 
in Church history. Total church school 
enrollment is now 1,684,415. There 
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General Assembly 
Coverage 


As this issue goes to press, the 
General Assembly of the Church 
is on the eve of its 166th annual 
meeting. Full news coverage of 
Assembly actions at Detroit will be 
carried in the next issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. —THE EDITORS 











were 88,247 infant baptisms in 1953, 
also a new high. This figure represents 
a gain of 5,111 over 1952. 

The number of local church officers 
also increased. There are now 67,716 
elders (a gain of almost 2,000) and 
43,496 deacons (a gain of almost 1,500). 
The number of young men under care 
of the Church as candidates for the 
ministry declined slightly to a figure of 
2,359. There was an increase of more 
than 200 ordained ministers, making the 
current total 9,836 ministers, The 
Church now has 8,550 local churches 
organized in thirty-nine synods and 257 
presbyteries covering all forty-eight 
states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Chile, Cuba, 
and the Cameroun in West Africa. 

Church statistics for 1953, as _re- 
leased last month by the office of the 
General Assembly, also show that the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles now has the 
largest communicant membership and 
the largest number of ministers, sup- 
planting the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Los Angeles has 98,093 members and 
386 ministers, compared with Phila- 
delphia’s 95,165 and 308. The Church’s 
oldest presbytery, soon to celebrate its 
250th anniversary, Philadelphia still has 
the largest number of churches: 181. 
Los Angeles has 153. 


Benevolence Receipts 
Up 13 Per Cent 


Contributions for General Assembly 
benevolences are running 13.3 per cent 
ahead of last year, according to Roger 
H. Johnson, secretary of finance of the 
General Council. Up to April 30, 
churches had sent to the Central Re- 
ceiving Agency in New York checks 
totaling $3,009,756. During the same 
period of last year, receipts had shown 
only a 7.7-per-cent gain over 1952, Mr. 











Johnson reported the increase over 1953 
giving represented higher average con. 
tributions from churches, since the num. 
ber of congregations which have sent 
payments is approximately the same as 
for the first four months of last year, He 
added, however, that the 13-per-cent 
gain must be continued if the $13,848. 
000 budget approved by the General 
Assembly is to be met. 


Frank M. Totten 


Totten, Templeton 
Named to Church Posts 


Two nationally known Presbyterians, 
one a veteran layman, the other a young 
minister, have been named to new posts 
in the Church, according to announce- 
ments from the office of the General As- 
sembly and the Board of National Mis- 
sions. 

Mr. Frank M. Totten of Larchmont, 
New York, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank and former chairman of 
the budget and finance committee of 
the Presbyterian Church’s General 
Council, has been named executive di- 
rector of the newly ereated Foundation 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The 
Foundation, formerly organized as the 
Trustees of the General Assembly in 
1799, was chartered late in 1953 to 
solicit, receive, and administer gifts and 
legacies nationally for the work of the 
Church. 
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The Reverend Charles B. Templeton, 
eangelist - at-large for the National 
Council of Churches since 1952, has 
igen appointed secretary of the Presby- 
trian Church’s Division of Evangelism, 
darting September 1, 1954. He will suc- 
Dr, George E. Sweazey, who re- 
‘med last fall to return to the pastorate. 

Trim, friendly Frank Totten will bring 
forty years of experience in banking, 
administration, and promotion to his 
new post with the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, A native of Minneapolis, Minne- 
gta. Mr. Totten received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Harvard University 
and his Bachelor of Laws degree from 
LaSalle University, Chicago. His bank- 
ing career, which began in 1912, was in- 
terupted by service as an Army officer 
in World War I. He joined the Chase 
Bank in 1923. He is a graduate and 


Charles B. Templeton 


former president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and is chairman of the 
public relations council of the American 
Bankers Association, 

In the Presbyterian Church he is an 
active speaker and leader in the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men and 
was chairman of the national laymen’s 
committee for the Restoration Fund. He 

also been active in many other 
church, fraternal, and civic groups in- 
cluding the YMCA, Masons, and United 
Negro College Fund. 

Charles (“Chuck”) Templeton ranks 
with Baptist Billy Graham and Anglican 
Bryan Green as one of the most effective 
modern-day evangelists. A native of 
Toronto, Canada, Dr. Templeton began 
is career at seventeen as a sports car- 
toonist for the Toronto Globe. He gave 
up a promising future in art to become 
an itinerant evangelist. After three years 
of travel, he became pastor of Toronto’s 
Avenue Road Church, where he 
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preached to overflow congregations and 
to thousands over the trans-Canada net- 
work of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

In 1949 he came to the United States 
to study for the Presbyterian ministry at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Fol- 
lowing his ordination, he joined the Na- 
tional Council’s joint department of 
evangelism, holding scores of preaching 
missions throughout the nation and ap- 
pearing on network radio and television 
programs, In his new post he will con- 
tinue some of this work in addition to the 
direction of the Church's New Life pro- 
gram. 


Poling: Nothing to Add. 
Something to Subtract? 


In the April 24, 1954 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor 
of the non-denominational Christian 
Herald, raised serious questions about 
the Letter to Presbyterians sent forth 
last autumn by the General Council of 
our Church. 

In his Post article, Dr. Poling refers 
to two issues of the Cominform Journal, 
dated July 3 and October 2, 1953. He 
then says, “In the release of July third, 
I have underscored in red six sentences 
and, in the release of October second, 
nineteen sentences or paragraphs, the 
exact sentiment and, in several instan- 
ces, the exact es es of which ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian letter.” 

In this connection, Dr. Poling asks, 
“How, then, do we explain the striking 
parallel between the pronouncement 
prepared by one of the nation’s most 
distinguished theologians and clergy- 
men [Moderator John A. Mackay], and 
released officially, and these official 
communist releases?” 

The above sentence has the grammat- 
ical form of a question, but contains 
the insinuation of a grave charge against 
the General Council of our denomina- 
tion’s General Assembly, and against 
Moderator Mackay, who wrote the first 
drafts of the letter. Unfortunate enough 
is the fact that the Poling article insinu- 
ates a charge; more damaging to the 
relationships of men in Christ is the fact 
that some who write letters to this 
Church magazine are interpreting it as 
an unanswerable charge. 

Dr. Mackay has provided an answer. 
He says, “The two issues of the Comin- 
form Journal which, according to Dr. 
Poling, were on his desk when he wrote 
his article, were never seen by me. Till 
Dr. Poling provided the information, [ 
had not even known of the existence of 
this publication.” 

We come now to Dr. Poling and the 
issues of the Cominform Journal, with 
which he is acquainted and Dr. Mackay 
is not. Since Dr. Poling implied that the 


twenty-five passages in the Cominform 
Journal were the parents or at least close 
relatives of sentiments and language in 
the Presbyterian Letter, the editors of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE were curious to see 
the underlined passages in the Comin- 
form Journal. More than a million Pres- 
byterians had seen the Letter itself, and 
nothing remained to be learned about 
its contents. The remaining question 
was Dr. Poling’s own: namely, how “to 
explain the striking parallel” which he, 
Dr. Poling, found between the two 
documents. 

On May 5, PresBYTERIAN Lire’s As- 
sociate General Manager, Robert H. 
Heinze, went from Philadelphia to New 
York to visit Dr. Poling and ask him to 
point out the places in the Presbyterian 
Letter which contained the “exact senti- 
ment” and those which contained the 
“exact language” of the Cominform 
Journal. This he refused to do, saying, “I 
have nothing to add to my article.” 
When asked whether he considered it 
fair to withhold from all interested 
parties the opportunity to examine the 
details of the charge in which he himself 
was the leading believer, he replied, 
“My article speaks for itself.” 

Because Dr. Poling’s article lacked 
documentary proof, the editors of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe had previously asked 
the editors of the Saturday Evening Post 
for photostats of the underlined issues 
of the Cominform Journal. They asked 
also for any key which would identify 
the alleged parallels and show which 
passages in both documents might, in 
Dr. Poling’s mind, be related. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post had graciously pro- 
vided the photostats, but not the 
correlating key, because none had been 
furnished by Dr. Poling. Dr. Poling had 
claimed to see parallels of “sentiment” 
and of “language.” Who, if not Dr. 
Poling, could have provided the key 
whereby his twenty-five passages in the 
Cominform Journal might have been 
compared with passages in the Presby- 
terian Letter? 

Curious still, the editors of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire studied the passages un- 
derlined by Dr. Poling (and, indeed, 
their contexts) in the Cominform Jour- 
nal. They find that there is no sentence, 
“, . . the exact language of which ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian letter.” They 
find no paragraph, “. . . the exact lan- 
guage of which appeared in the Pres- 
byterian letter.” 

Dr. Poling speaks also of sentences 
or paragraphs, the exact sentiment of 
which appeared in the Presbyterian 
Letter, Before looking at possible cases 
of similarity of sentiment, every free 
man must: ask himself whether he is 
guilty of subversive thought whenever 
the Communists—for whatever devious 
purpose—echo his long held sentiment 
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NEWS 
that two plus two equal four. 

Scrutiny or Dr. Poling’s twenty-five 
passages ‘reveals many that are ludi- 
crously alien not only to the Presby- 
terian Letter but also to the life and 
thought of loyal Presbyterian Americans 
who published or subsequently ap- 
proved the Letter. Of twenty-five al- 
leged parallels, there are two points at 
which ideas expressed in the Letter— 
compared to those in the Cominform 
Journal—are not unlike different vehicles 
proceeding in roughly the same direc- 
tion, neither towing, nor being towed 
one by the other. 

The Presbyterian Letter says, at one 
point, “Un-American attitudes toward 
ideas and books are becoming current.” 
Dr. Poling has underlined a portion of 
a paragraph in the Cominform Journal 
which says, “The organized crusade 
against books in the U. S. A. is not for- 
tuitous. It testifies to the degree of 
spiritual decline of American reaction 
and is further evidence of the fascination 
of the country.” If this be “exact senti- 
ment,” one is obliged to note that Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower has de- 
clared himself against book-burning. 
Does Dr. Poling feel that “the Commu- 
nist apparatus” has moved in to deceive 
the President of the United States? 

Again, the General Council letter 
says, “Let us beware of the cynical atti- 
tude which prevails in certain official 
circles to regard as a forlorn hope any 
negotiated solution of the major issues 
which divide mankind. In human con- 
flicts there can be no substitute for ne- 
gotiation. Direct personal conference 
has been God's way with man from the 
beginning.” 

Five of the underlined passages in 
Dr. Poling’s copies of the Cominform 
Jeurnal claim, for whatever motive, that 
Soviet Russia is interested in negotiat- 
ing differences. One may only guess, 
in the face of Dr. Poling’s reluctance to 
relate accused passages to alleged 
sources, that these five are tied by him 
to the above quotation from the Pres- 
byterian Letter. One of the five reads, 

“At the present time there is not a 
single controversial or unsettled ques- 
tion which could not be solved by 
peaceful means on the basis of mutual 
agreement of the interested countries.” 

While the presses of the Saturday 
Evening Post were rolling out the four- 
or-five million copies of the issue in 
which Dr. Poling’s fears about infiltra- 
tion of the clergy were featured, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles was 
preparing to go to Geneva to sit face- 
to-face with the enemy, presumably to 
seek a “. . . negotiated solution of the 
major issues which divide mankind.” 
Does Dr. Poling feel that the “Commu- 
nist apparatus” has moved in to deceive 
the Secretary of State? 
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One finds these two similarities of 
content (not of “exact language,” not of 
“exact sentiment,” and not by any means 
sentiments connected in source or mo- 
tive) between the underlined passages 
and the Letter sent to ministers of our 
communion. But Dr. Poling had said: 
“The sinister character of communist in- 
filtration, and the uniqueness of its sub- 
versive apparatus when it moves in to 
deceive the churches is found, as per- 
haps in no previous document, in this of- 
ficial letter.” Sinister words. And yet, 
when asked to document his charge, Dr. 
Poling said, “I have nothing to add to my 
article.” Surely, the General Council 
and thousands of members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America will wonder whether Dr. Poling 
has something to subtract. 


Overseas Leaders 
To Study at Union 


Some twenty to twenty-five of the 
“ablest and most promising younger re- 
ligious leaders” from other countries will 
be given fellowships annually for ad- 
vanced religious studies at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. The plan 
is being made possible financially for an 
initial five-year experimental period by a 
grant of $525,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The first appointments will 
be made for the 1955-56 academic year. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, ~Union 
president, said the program will give the 
foreign students special preparation for 
their respective vocations and enable 
them to participate in “a communal life 
of fellowship and study through living 
together” at a residence center the semi- 
nary will provide and equip. Although 
most of the students “probably” will be 
Protestant or Orthodox Christians, he 
said, Roman Catholics and adherents of 
non-Christian religions will be eligible 
for the fellowships, candidates for which 
will be nominated by church leaders and 
others throughout the world. 

“This program will offer training in 
international and _ interdenominational 
association to the relatively small body 
of younger men and women drawn from 
all lands and all communions who are 
recognized as potential religious leaders 
in the coming period,” Dr. Van Dusen 
said. 


Citizenship Asked for 


Donor of “Gardens” 

A bill which would grant permanent 
United States residence to a Chinese 
businessman, Mr. Frank M. Shu, who 
several years ago gave $1,000,000 to 
build a home for retired Presbyterian 
missionaries, was introduced recently in 


the Senate. Sponsor of the me 
granting citizenship to Mr. Frank 
Shu is Senator Prescott Bush of 
necticut. Mr. Shu has lived in § 

ford, Connecticut, since 1950 on a te 
porary visitor's permit which has 
renewed several times. Dr. John | 
Mackay, General Assembly Mod 
and: president of Princeton Theologi 
Seminary, of which Mr. Shu is a trust 
brought the businessman’s case to the 
attention of Senator Bush. $ 

Originally, Mr. Shu had made his gif 
of a missionaries’ home anonymously, 
but recently his identity as the donor was 
disclosed when a photograph of him 
was unveiled at the residence, known 4s 
Westminster Gardens, Duarte, Cah 
fornia. Mr. Shu gave the money for the 
home in appreciation of the work of mis. 
sionaries who worked with the Chinese 
people. 

In addition to establishing Westmin 
ster Gardens, Mr. Shu has also set up 
a fund for scholarships and fellowships 
to permit Presbyterians of Chinese 
origin in America to train for missionary 
work abroad. 


Religion and the Nation: 


More Recognition 

The Senate, a House judiciary sub- 
committee, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment took action recently which gave 
further recognition to the place of reli- 
gion in national affairs. 

By a unanimous vote, the Senate 
agreed to join the House of Representa- 
tives in establishing a prayer and medita- 
tion room in the United States Capitol. 
The room will be situated below the 
Capitol dome, just off the main rotunda. 
This is the first time in the 154-year 
history of the Capitol building that Con- 
gress has designated such a_ prayer 
room. 

A House judiciary subcommittee 
voted, also by unanimous vote, to recom- 
mend that the words under God be 
added to the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. Congressional sponsors of the pro- 
posal testified before the subcommittee 
that it has strong backing from leaders 
of all faiths. If Congress approves the 
change, the pledge will read: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

A new three-cent stamp bearing the 
motto In God We Trust will be issued 
in June for use as regular postage. The 
stamp will be similar, though not identi- 
cal, in design to the eight-cent stamp re 
cently issued and will carry a picture 
the Statue of Liberty with the w 
Liberty as well as the slogan In God We 
Trust. 
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Stewardship: 
Churches Set °55 Goals 

Westerville, Ohio, is a quiet, small 
(4,121 persons in 1950 census) suburb 
a dozen miles from Columbus, While 
most of the town’s breadwinners com- 
mute to Columbus, some work in in- 
dustries nearby. Westerville is also the 
location of Otterbein College, whose en- 
rllment is one-tenth Presbyterian de- 
spite the schools’ affiliation with the 
Evangelical United Brethren denomi- 
nation. Many students, together with 
a cross section of the town, attend 
the First Presbyterian Church, Its 602 
members contribute generously to cur- 
rent expenses and General Assembly 
benevolences. In 1953 they gave $16,- 
262, of which $4,052—or 33 per cent— 
was allocated for benevolence purposes. 
This figure represented an increase of 
3 per cent over the previous year. 

Early last month the pastor, the Rev- 
erend Llewellyn G. Kemmerle, the ses- 
sion, and the board of trustees met to 
hear two representatives from presby- 
tery present the 1955 stewardship ad- 
vance program. The Westerville Church 
was one of the first in the nation to re- 
ceive information on the program, which 
in the next few weeks will be described 
to thousands of Presbyterian officers. 
Goal of the 1955 advance program is 
the raising of $18,000,000—$5,000,000 
more than the present budget—to be 
used for new capital needs, additional 
operating expenses, and continuation of 
the 1954 priorities in Christian higher 
education as well as in national and for- 
eign missions. 


May 29, 1954 


Qswalt Travis (standing at left), an elder in Westerville Presbyterian Church, 
queries discussion leader Ezra McCulloh on details of 1955 stewardship goals. 
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NEWS 


Mr. S. Ezra McCulloh, an elder in 
the Worthington Presbyterian Church, 
and the Reverend Raymond E, Drons- 
field, pastor of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church, began the evening by 
commenting on a turnover chart which 
detailed the needs for additional giving 
by church members. They followed this 
with a showing of the new stewardship 
film, Stranger in the House. 

The picture and _ turnover 
chart raised questions in the minds 
of many elders and trustees, who put 
a score of them to Messrs. McCulloh 
and Dronsfield during a_ discussion 
period. Mr. George McBride, chairman 
of the board of trustees’ finance commit- 
tee and a telephone safety engineer, 
wanted to know what were the “capital 
needs” for which $3,000,000 is ear- 
marked in the budget. Mr. Dronsfield 
replied that this money will be used by 
the Boards of Foreign and National 
Missions and Christian Education for re- 
pairs and replacement of hospitals, 
schools, church-related colleges, and 
mission buildings in the United States 


motion 


and overseas. 

Mr. William Orr, a television engineer 
and secretary of the board of trustees, 
asked: “In making Every Member Can- 
vass calls, we are often asked, “Why 
does the Church always ask for more 
money? What should we say?” Mr. 
McCulloh said: “The needs of the 
Church are and will always be greater 
than its resources, As Christians, there- 
fore, we must attempt, increasingly, to 
meet these needs. Without asking for 
more money, the Church could not have 
established hospitals overseas, or West- 
minster Foundations on college cam- 
puses, or new churches such as Covenant 
Church and Eastminster Church in com- 
munities of our own presbytery. These, 
of course. are just a few instances.” 

Mr. Oswalt Travis, an elder and trust 
officer of a bank, referred to the sheet 
of the turnover chart showing Wester- 
ville’s benevolence record and requested 
Mr. McCulloh to review how figures for 
the “Honor Goal” and “Minimum Goal” 


were determined. Mr. McCulloh said: 
“Your 1955 ‘Honor Goal’ ($6,106) is 
based on the 1953 current expense 


budget and represents the self-allocation 
goal of fifty cents given for benevolences 
for every dollar spent for current ex- 
penses. Your ‘Minimum Goal’ ($5,272) 
is determined by taking 10 per cent of 
the 1953 current expense figure and 
adding this your 1953 


lence church 


percentage to 
giving. If 
would achieve its minimum goal, the 
$18,000,000 would be a reality.” 
Following the discussion, the session 
trustees agreed to give 


benevo every 


and board of 
further consideration to means of attain- 
ing their goal in the 1955 stewardship 


advance. 
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one of 


seven forming the first presbytery. Sanctuary was restored and enlarged in 195]. 


Antique Show Aids 


Historic Church 

In 1707, just a year after the forma- 
tion of the first presbytery in the United 
States, the small congregation of the 
New Castle, Delaware, church took what 
was for them an ambitious step by re- 
placing their old wooden sanctuary with 
a more permanent one of brick. For 
nearly a century and a half, until 1854, 
members worshiped there. Then, to pro- 
vide more seating capacity, they aban- 
doned their meeting house and built a 
larger edifice next door. Construction 
standards in this building, however, 
failed to equal those of the early masons 
and ships’ carpenters, for in 1949 the 
town’s building inspector condemned 
it as unsafe. Faced with the choice of 
rebuilding the second church or restor- 
ing the boarded-up meeting house, the 
congregation decided to help preserve 
New Castle’s historic past and voted on 
restoration of the old church, They 
solicited some $50,000 from members 
and townspeople. The Board of National 
Missions lent an additional $10,000— 
to be repaid in ten years—to complete 
the building fund. Mr. J. T, Eliason, Jr., 
a local historian who is president of the 
board of trustees, explored early records 
to provide the architect with authentic 
sketches of the original furnishings. In 


1951, the congregation moved into it 
“new” church, the restored and consid- 
erably enlarged building of 1707. 

To repay the debt to the Board od 
National Missions, Mrs. James Earl, 
whose hobby is collecting antiques, per- 
suaded the women of the church to 
capitalize on New Castle’s eighteenth- 
century atmosphere by sponsoring an 
antique show. For weeks before the firs 
show six years ago, the ladies cleaned, 
painted, and made minor repairs to the 
academy building, the town’s first school 
building (built 1798), where the a 
tique dealers were to set up their & 
hibits. Mrs. Earle and her assistants 
fashioned replicas of early American 
chandeliers from small aluminum pie 
plates and funnels. Mrs. Horace 
Deakyne, a member whose floral dis- 
plays have been prize winners, filled 
bowls with flower arrangements, a COM 
tribution she makes annually to the 
show. 

From the outset, the New Castle 
show has been a financial success. The 
church has repaid more than half the 
loan, But more important, believes the 
pastor, the Reverend Wilbert B. Smith, 
Jr., is the new spirit of cooperation 
which has been brought about by the 
joint efforts of new members and those 
whose family histories parallel that of 
the church itself. 
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where show is held. 


Candle dip, largest item on display, is on terrace; at rear is Episcopal church. 








Seated in a bow-back Windsor chair, Mrs. James Earle, originator of the New Castle 
thow, discusses displays with dealer Alfred Arnold of New Hope, Pennsylvania. 
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Auma, Coed, Alma, Mich. 

Beaver, Women, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Biacxsurn, Coed, Carlinville, Il. 
Buena Vista, Coed, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carrot, Coed, Waukesha, Wis. 
Centre, Coed, Danville, Ky. 

Cor, Coed, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Grove Crry, Coed, Grove City, Pa. 
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Trintry University, Coed, San Antonio, Texas 
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These advertisers will gladly send full information 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker. Pres Alma, Mich. 





CENTRE COLLEGE 

Founded in 1819. A good, liberal arts college for 
men and women. Income-producing endowment of 
$2,500,000.00. Two campuses totalling 62 acres 
with 17 principal buildings. Write: Dir. of Adm., 
Bex A, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited-in size. so ail stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schovu! teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-afliliated Libera! 


Arts College 
COE COLLEGE 


Ww R I T E Cedar Rapids, lowe 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834 ~& fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis Seif- help opportunities. Write Winsiow 
Ss. Or Presid Clarksville, Arkansas. 


Director of 
Admissions 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducationa!l. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts. 
Science, Commerce. Engineering and Music A 
beautiful campus with superior bvildings 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketier. Grove City. Pa. 





' a> . x Presbyterian 
HANOVER COLLEGE  ,2resby'eus2 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu 
jum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 700 Admissions Office, Hanover, ind 





~renlec”? s* Pat 
HASTINGS COLLEGE _ , ccoducetional 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 
Liberal Arts. Music. Business. Nursing, Pre-medica!. 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tra! Association. Annual! cost for boarding student 
S850. Dale BD. Welch, Pr ings. 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eyoted, te 
- _ the best 
in Christian education, this fully accredited conte. 
cational school has its roots in the Presb 

tradition. Offerings include both cultural an voca- 
tional courses Graduate division in an and 
music. J. Walter Pres., Minois. 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare tor teaching certificates business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations _ City of 50, 000. For 
catalog write: Director of Ad ta 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , F22"3e¢ 


sanicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial. and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College.’ noted for its community — 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Wayn rE 


‘WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ®3,25 


co-educational, four years. strong Christian — 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts, sciences, 
pre-pfofessional céurses. Dormitory students board 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm., Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 














COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
‘WASHINGTON COLLEGE 323,°%,.2° 


June grad- 
ACADEMY uates in colleges. Resident tuition, 
é ‘ ss room and board only $25 a month 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students _ from 9 states. 300-acre farm. 
T. Henry Jabi Pres., Washing College, Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
ject) ny of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad 
— ial work. Music. drama, ari. sports. goif, hob- 
bies. 80-acre oomoms. Midway tng > ar yt 
Cc. W. Blaker -M.. Co 
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ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL &=2: 


Girls. MSA accredited. College 

sic. home ec., sec’l. Individua 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports. riding, gym. 
pool. Est. 1910. Summer Schoo! Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres.. Newtown Square 39, Pa. 


art. mu- 
300-acre 


reparatory 
guidance 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





‘ay “Ti Est. 1890. Girls 
LANKENAU SCHOOL Sie Fae 
chool. Pre-school tage 5; thru high school. MSA 
‘Accredited College preparatory. Bible. art, home ec 
music, sports, etc. Fine Christian influence. _ -acre 
suburban campus. Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. ‘Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 


Presbyterian. 





sions Office, Box P, Beaver C n, Pa. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fiftieth. The First Pres. 
byterian Church, Waterford, New York 
(the Reverend Oliver J. Warren, pastor), 

One hundredth. The First Presbyte. 
rian Church, Virden, Illinois (the Rey. 
erend Frank A. Campbell, pastor). 

Ninetieth. The First Presbyterian 
Church, Rolla, Missouri (the Reverend 
G. Scott Porter, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. The First Presbyteriay 
Chureh, Arlington, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Wallace H. Carver, pastor), 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Dodge City, Kansas (the Reverend 
James H. Williams, pastor). - 

Sixtieth. The Church School of the 
University Heights Presbyterian Church, 
New York City (the Reverend Sidney ¢. 
Menk, pastor). 

Thirty-fifth. The First Presbyterian 
Church, Palmdale, California (the Rey- 
erend Charles A. Surber, pastor). 

Twenty-fifth. The Brentwood Presby- 
terian Church, Brentwood, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend J. Calvin Winder, 
pastor). During the celebration, a new 
sanctuary was dedicated. 






DEDICATIONS: 

The First Presbyterian Church, Cran- 
bury, New Jersey (the Reverend Alfred 
F, Swearingen, Jr., pastor), for the 
renovated sanctuary. 

The Central Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas (the Reverend 
Charles E. Cathey, pastor), for a new 
sanctuary. 

-The Yeadon Presbyterian Church, 
Yeadon, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Robert M. Tignor, pastor), fora new 
pulpit Bible and a new pipe organ. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee (the Reverend Robert 
Lee Thomas, pastor), for a new Chris- 
tian education building. 









The Presbyterian Church, Roseland, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Walter R. 
Coats, pastor), for a Chiistian educa 
tion building. 


Kansa 

GROUNDBREAKINGS: pastor 
The Pewee Valley Presbyterian Jae th 
Church, Pewee Valley, Kentucky (the Young 
Reverend Douglas T. Ibach, -pastor), J Arch | 
for a new church school and parish §gegat 
house. For 
The Pilgrim Presbyterian Church, ff Street 
Trenton, New Jersey (the Reverend  Misso 
Herbert H. Hunsberger, pastor), for a pastor 
Christian education building and char- of fift 
cel. cently 
tea, T 

CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: ships 
The Community Presbyterian Church, Jf R 
Brigantine, New Jersey (the Reverend f honor 
Charles J. Hooker, Jr., pastor), for @ At 
new church. three 
Chur 

Reve: 
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if People and Places 


Centenarians honored. The Rever- 
oj William C. Burns was recently 
mored on the occasion of his 100th 
ithday by representatives of the 
jlingwood Presbyterian Church, To- 
Jo, Ohio (the Reverend T. Christie 
Imes, pastor). Dr. Burns was stated 
of the Presbytery of Toledo for 
many years, and is the oldest living 
‘i ember of the Delta Tau Delta fra- 








“At a : service held recently by mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Amarillo, Texas (the Reverend Benja- 
nin J. Bush, interim pastor), tribute 
was paid Mr. James Monroe Neely upon 
the occasion of his 100th birthday. Mr. 
Neely is elder emeritus of First Church, 
and has served several Presbyterian 
churches as an elder over a period of 
eighty-two years. 


¢ Missionary honored by Emperor. The 
Reverend A. K. Reischauer of Belmont, 
Massachusetts, was recently awarded 
the Third Order of the Sacred Treasury, 
me of Japan’s highest decorations, 
mely given to foreigners, for his out- 
sanding contribution to the advance of 
modern education in Japan. Dr. Reis- 
chuer was a Presbyterian missionary 
in Japan from 1905 to 1949, and was 
ative in the founding of Tokyo 
Woman’s Christian College in 1918. He 
served on the faculty of the college, 
Japan's foremost for women, for thirty 
years. The award was presented by Dr. 
Takeshi Saito, recently retired president 
of the college, acting as the Emperor's 
representative, at a luncheon meeting 
held in New York. 


@ Long-term memberships recognized. 
Ina service planned around the theme 
‘These Things We Hold: To Be Abid- 
ing,” the four senior members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Highland, 
Kansas (the Reverend Louis L. Dale, 
pastor), were honored recently. They 
ae the Misses Elsie Prewitt and Zula 
Young; and the Messrs, B. D. Allen and 
Arch Thomas, whose memberships ag- 
gregate 243 years. 

Forty-three members of the Coates 
Street Presbyterian Church, Moberly, 
Missouri (the Reverend Robert N. Allen 
pastor), with continuous memberships 
of fifty or more years, were honored re- 
cently at a service of recognition and 
tea. The forty-three combined member- 
ships totaled 2,349 years. Certificates 
of Recognition were presented the 
honored guests. 

At another service, tribute was paid 

members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Blue Springs, Nebraska (the 
Reverend C. H. Rumbaugh, pastor), for 
or more years each of service to 
the church. Those honored were Miss 
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Mabel Harris, Mrs. Homer Knight, and 
Mr. Frank F. Roderick. 


@ Work caravan benefits churches. 
Nineteen young people, representing 
ten states and countries, including New 
Zealand and Iraq, traveled from Fort 
Collins, Colorado, to the southwestern 
part of that state during their recent 
spring vacation. The work caravan 
visited five churches of the San Juan 
Larger Parish and the First Presby- 
terian Church of Durango (the Rev- 
erend J. David Bechtel, pastor, who is 
also coordinator of the San Juan Parish). 
The young people, under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend LeRoy Loats, 
chaplain of the Westminster Founda- 
tion at Colorado A & M College at Fort 
Collins, of which they are members, 
undertook a variety of jobs in all the 
churches. Fifteen gallons of paint were 
applied to the Durango church’s West- 
minster Hall; a crew laid cement blocks 
and poured cement at Allison, where 
the community is building an annex to 
the present church building; furniture 
was refinished at Ignacio, and rooms in 
the new Sunday school addition to the 
Bayfield church were finished. During 
visits to the churches the young people 
told of the work being done by the Pres- 
byterian Church on their campus. The 
cost of the trip was paid for by the mem- 
bers of the caravan, and meals and 
lodging were given them in the com- 
munities where they worked. 


@ G. A. highlights to be broadcast. On 
a May 30, from 9:30 to 9:45 
. M., Eastern Daylight Time, high- 
lights of the General Assembly will be 
broadcast again this year over an NBC 
radio network, on the “Faith in Action” 
series. Featured on the broadcast will 
be Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly and host 
on NBC television’s Frontiers of Faith, 
and Miss Janette Harrington, secretary 
of education and publicity of the Pres- 
byterian Board of National Missions. 


@ Ordination precedent. When the Rev- 
erend James Jones was ordained re- 
cently by the Presbytery of Lansing, he 
became the first Negro ordained in the 
history of the Sued of Michigan, out- 
side Detroit. Mr. Jones is a senior at 
Lincoln University, in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, and is valedictorian of 
his class. He is to be chaplain of the uni- 
versity and instructor in the seminary 
next year. 


@ Presbyterian named American 
Mother. Mrs. Love McDuffie Tolbert, 
librarian, social and civic worker, and 
the mother of five grown sons, has been 
named American Mother of the Year 
by the Golden Rule Foundation. She 
is a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Columbus, Georgia. 
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1954 
FIRST QUARTER REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING... 


GROSS INCOME $71,442.80 
. UP 8% over 1953 


Advertising space in Presbyterian Life is 
sold on its merits . . . on the results it 
is bringing to advertisers in a wide variety 


of fields. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, we will ap- 
preciate your writing us for facts on the 
circulation, distribution and readership of 
Presbyterian Life. 
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On Sunday evenings students meet at the Unive 
Church for a candlelight supper. Twelve stu 
deacons plan the “Pres House” social calen 


ween 
Two all-student choirs, totaling ninety members, participate in Pres House study program parallels philosophy of 
services of University Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wisconsin. religion course taught by Professor A. C. Garnett 


Student elders keep worship central in the life of the congregation. (right). The Reverend John R. Collins is at left. 


THE CHURCH 
THAT STUDENTS 
CALL THEIR OWN 


Students are elders, deacons, and trustees 


at Wisconsin’s ‘‘Pres House”’ 


By Linn Lewis Brown 


The students at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison have a church they 
can really call their own, It is an all- 
student church that is so in every mean- 
ing of the word. 

The young people there organize, 
run, and govern the University Presby- 
terian Church. Students are elders, dea- 
cons, and trustees. They conduct serv- 
ices and social programs, They are the 
church. 

“Pres House,” as the students nick- 
name their church, is kept moving and 
growing by the forty-six key students 
who are the church officers. Their time 
and skill focuses the activities of a parish 
which numbers almost 1,000 collegians. 

The Wisconsin student body is the 
sole source of its membership, which re- 
quires the minister,*the Reverend John 
R. Collins, to preach two services every 
Sunday. Mr. Collins, whom the students 
know simply as “Jack,” has been at Pres 
House for five years, but is still amazed 
at the vitality of the students. “At the 
pace we go,” he says, “if it wasn’t for 
the hard work, loyalty, and wisdom of 
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Mr. Collins preaches at two services every Sunday, slants his sermons 
to his young, inquiring congregation. The church, he hopes, “will 
help the students integrate Christianity with a college education.” 


the student officers, we'd have left the 
road at the first turn.” 

The students not only belong to the 
church, but, they feel, the church be- 
lngs to them. If they want a new pro- 
gram or activity, that’s all that’s neces- 
sary—they organize it. And they've 
wlled up their sleeves more than once 
to deserve this freedom. They raise 
$7,000 a year from pledges and dona- 
tions (about one fifth of the total budget 
-the rest comes from the Board of 
Christian Education, Wisconsin 
churches, alumni, and other sources). 

The collegians do their own landscap- 
ing, and have even dug out the entire 
front of the church foundation to water- 
proof the basement and install a new 
drainage system. They keep their mem- 

hip growing by personally calling on 
every Presbyterian student who comes to 
the university, and they hold on to that 
membership by creating a program that 

ions seven days a week, In order to 
direct their activities, they elect their 
own officers. 

The twelve elders direct the spiritual 
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In a novel reverse-lend-lease program, French Re- 
formed minister Jacques Beaumont (center) is 
spending a year working with Pres House students. 


OT 5. Peg 


© oF ype: 


© seas Dy. a 


coffee 


life of the church. These students pre- 
pare for the Sunday services, conduct 
evening vespers, plan midweek services 
and forums, and, each in turn, read from 
the Scriptures during the Sunday serv- 
ices. It’s their job to keep the worship 
and sacramental life of the church para- 
mount. However, they don't neglect 
other phases of student interest. Years 
ago a weekly “Skeptic’s Hour” to discuss 
all the aspects of the “why” of religion 
was started by the elders. During the 
past year they realized that the church 
might help students in their studies, so 
under the guidance of Associate Minis- 
ter Robert J. Villwock, they set up their 
own unique educational program. 
They organized weekly study groups 
to work in parallel with courses offered 
on the university campus. The first ex- 
periment was with a philosophy of reli- 
gion course taught by Professor A. C. 
Garnett. The students met for evening 
discussions that followed Professor Gar- 
nett’s lectures—with Mr. Villwock help- 
ing them on the religious significance of 
the phase they were studying. Due 


Students tackle the dishes after a between-services 
time. 
Church, conduct services and social programs, 


Collegians govern the University 


partly to the enthusiasm of Professor 
Garnett and the encouragement of Bob 
Villwock, the experiment was an over- 
whelming success and the program was 
expanded to encompass a history and a 
Biblical English course. Mr. Villwock 
expects the program eventually to be 
broadened to take in a basic anthro- 
pology course so as to compare different 
ideas on man’s beginning. “The young 
people's experiences in this church,” the 
ministers hope, “will help them integrate 
Christianity with a college education.” 
The social calendar is handled by the 
twelve student deacons. They arrange a 
coffee hour between the Sunday serv- 
ices, and scores of other recreational 
projects. It’s their job to keep the social 
side of Pres House’s life active and at- 
tractive. The trustees handle the busi- 
ness administration of the organization. 
These ten students keep complete rec- 
ords of Pres House’s activities, and 
handle the budget, stewardship, and 
relations with the Synod of Wisconsin. 
“Even though the students control the 
normal boards of the church,” Mr, Col- 
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THE CHURCH THAT STUDENTS 
CALL THEIR OWN 


lins explains, “they were not satisfied 
with this and organized another—their 
own Choirs’ Council.” The twelve mem- 
bers of this group complete the church 
officers and have the responsibility of 
organizing two separate choirs, one for 
each Sunday service. The participation 
in the music program is unusually high, 
with the combined choir numbering 
ninety students. Each year Miriam Be II. 
ville, choirmaster, assembles 110 stu- 
dents to sing an Easter oratorio, which 
is recorded for sale. 

It’s the students, then, who actually 
make the wheels turn. “No hierarchy 
would work at Pres House,” Mr. Collins 
told us. “We all try to cooperate to get 
what we want done. We let the students 
do it, and they get it done.” 





It’s confidence and leadership like that 
that give Pres House the cohesion it has. 
And it’s the young, alert personality be- 
hind that leadership that keeps students 
ardent about their church. Mr. Collins’s 
sermons are slanted carefully at the uni- 
versity congregation. Each is always a 
serious, intimate talk realizing the pres- 
ence and privilege of doubt and hesita- 
tion on the part of some. It’s a point of 
view like this that draws students to the 
University Church who never dreamed 
they w ould be spending Sunday morn- 
ings out of bed. He gives the students a 
firmer conviction in their beliefs, and 
allows others to inspect unashamedly the 
realities of their own doubts, His calm 
logic makes his congregation think. 

But sermons aren't all the students 
take away from Pres House. Mr. Collins 
believes that the students’ participation 
in the church gives them a “full experi- 
ence of leadership.” “Work such as this 
helps them to grow as persons,” he says. 
“They come out of Pres House with an 


The Sunday-morning coffee hour is just one informal activity in the University Pres- 
byterian Church’s seven-day-a-week program of worship, study, 
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and recreation. 









































appreciation of what kind of life th 
want to lead—and that gives them th 
sense of security they need.” 
The church and lounge are both opey 
every day, and the students come apj 
study or just have a talk with Jack Oy 
lins. Working with young people “ 
watching his church click seem to 
him a great satisfaction. “Administerj 
a church like this is a wonderful ay 
challenging ministry,” he confides, * 
ministers and staff here have to bg 
preachers, plumbers, and counselors, iy 
wise as professors, and still at all time 
be genuine friends to the students.” Mr 
Collins sees himself as a “resource work. 
er” whose main job is one of counseling 
and advising students. Whenever a sty. 
dent has any kind of problem, he is 
encouraged to stop in and talk it ove 
with Jack and Bob. They have handled 
problems ranging from dating trouble 
to potential suicides, but whatever the 
trouble, “I will never force an opinion m 
anyone, ” Mr. Collins states; “I'd rather 
make a mistake.” 
A church as progressive as Pres House 
has a natural affinity for being first in 
line when something new happens, The 
students in Madison took another fis 
place this year when they welcomed th 
young Reverend Jacques Beaumont of 
the French Reformed church in Paris to 
their church for a year’s stay at Pres 
House. In a new sort of religious reverse- 
lend-lease program Mr. Beaumont is the 
first European minister to students to 
be brought to the United States by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Mr. Beaumont 
slipped right into the smoothly running 
mechanism at the University Chureh 
and made a quick hit with the student 
congregation. 
Pres House was one of the first all- 
student churches when it got its start in 
1921. It was to be a sort of an exper: 
ment to catch the overflow from Madi- 
son’s Christ Church. About two hundred 
young people moved to the center for 
their activities, but the group became 
increasingly popular and the building 
increasingly inadequate. The students and 
wanted to hold their own services neat : 
the heart of campus life, but the building H 
wasn't large enough to do this easily. So 
in 1931 the Synod created a new corpo § But 


ration known as the Presbyterian Stu- § have 
dent Center Foundation, and collected § tora 
enough funds to build the present “I 


chapel. The experiment had become 4 and 


reality, and as its attraction grew, it § Dr. 
helped curb the mutterings about a ever 
“Godless campus.”. T 

Today, Pres House shares the idea of § to s 
student- -governed churches at state uni- J nar 


versities with the Illinois and Purdue § the 
student congregations. It can be done, J skill 
Mr. Collins believes, in many more§ ... 
churches that skirt university campuses. mit 
One look at Pres House will tell you how § ofh 
it can be done. ara 
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life thy—sTONEW ALL JACKSON 
them ul Continued from page 17) 

0th one, 

Ome and 


Jack Col fectionately with his spsinted hand. 
ople anil When he lapsed into semiconsciousness, 
2 to ojwiiithere was much battle talk. At one time 
inisterinsgbe raised his arm above his head, as in 
ful andi battle, closed his eyes, and seemed to 
les, “Ty be in prayer. That evening, his wife and 
e to beg brother-in-law sang some of his favorite 
lors, bef hymns. “I think I will be better by morn- 
alll times ing,” the fighter declared weakly. 
ats.” Mr Early the next morning, Mrs. Jackson 
ce work fq spoke gently to the man who, two years 
unseling fl before, had been a newly appointed 
er a sty. colonel of volunteers. “Do you know the 
1, he ism doctors say you must very soon be in 

it over heaven?” He vaguely acknowledged her 
handled fg question but did not appear to under- 
troubles jm stand it. 
ver the Ateleven she told him again, kneeling 
inion on f by his bed. At this he seemed to regain 
1 rathe Mf full consciousness. “You are frightened, 
my dear—death is not so near.” 

Mrs. Jackson, her reserve at last bro- 


s House 5 
ken, wept on his bed, The General's eyes 


first in 


ns. The @ tumed toward the ceiling. For a few | 


er first | moments he said nothing. “Very good, 
ned the MM very good; it is all right.” He tried to 
xont of ff comfort his wife. “Yes, I want to be 
Paris to buried in Lexington and in my own plot.” 
it Pres He asked to see his daughter again and 


everse- ff then lapsed into a coma. 
t isthe—™ Acouple of hours later, a former aide 
‘nts to came to tell him the whole Army was | 


by the praying for him. “Thank God. . . . They 





family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Now if ever come perfect days, sang 
the poet. He’s right, as witness the flow- 
ers and birds and cloudless skies. It’s the 
perfect season to postpone yard work 
and reactivate the hammock; all I have 
to do first is infect my wife with the 
same delightful fantasy. 


o co o 


June is the month when each of us 
should be occupied or preoccupied with 
love. Some enchanted evening I must 
tell My Own some of the important 
truths I have left unsaid these latter 
years. 

° o a 

The chains of dullness, of suspicion 
and avarice and hatred, are at their 
weakest in June. This month’s happiest 
creature on earth, symbolically, may be 
our mockingbird. He fears no one, yet 
has courage before danger. He preys on 
none, yet guards his rights, his nest, his 


| sacred inheritance. Perhaps he has faith. 


*resby-@ are very kind.” Then, in a moment, “It is 
umont § the Lord’s Day. . . . My wish is fulfilled. 
inning § Ihave always desired to die on Sunday.” | 
thurch § =His chief physician asked him to take 
tudent § some medicine. “No, it will only delay 
my departure, and do no good. I want to 
st all- § preserve my mind, if possible, to the last.” | 
tart inf In the hushed and tearful room, the 
xperi- § clock struck three. It was a warm, spring 
Madi-§ afternoon, The orphan boy who had be- 


ndred § come the most famous general in America 


er for 


came § “Let us cross over the river, and rest 
iIding § under the shade of the trees,” he said, 
dents f and passed peacefully away. He was 
neat § thirty-nine. 
Iding Hundreds of pages have been written 
y. So § about what happened after this moment. 
orpo- # But Stonewall Jackson would probably 
Stu- f have been happiest about what his: pas- 
cted J tor and a northern newspaper said. 
esent “Tlost not only a warm personal friend, 
ne 4 anda consistent, active church member,” 
y, it} Dr. White said, “but the best deacon I 
it af ever saw.” 
The New York Independent had this | 

a of to say: “In two years, he has made his | 
un § tame familiar in every civilized land on 
due F the face of the globe as a general of rare 
ne, ill, resource, and energy. He never 
lore § ... lost the fervor of his piety, or re- 
ses. § mitted his Christian duties. We think 
OW F ofhim now as a noble-minded gentleman, 

arare and eminent Christian.” 
FE 
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at that time spoke softly but distinctly. | 





Surely he has freedom; surely he has 
broken all those chains. 


° — 


Brides and grooms by the dozens will 
bring their incomparable glow to our 
church sanctuary this month. Ah, sweet 
mystery of life, at last they’ve found thee 
—and why, dear Lord, have so many 
allowed themselves to lose what they too 
once found? 

° °° ° 

All is not poetic in June, at that. 
Along with buds and blossoms come 
bugs and slugs. Just as in all of human 
affairs. 

e ° °° 

But it is also the month in which chil- 
dren run berserk. Freed from school, they 
are like chickens erupting from a lifted 
coop. Only mothers behold the phenom- 
enon with dismay. 


° a O° 


It is too warm now to worry any more 
about winter. And not hot enough yet 
to worry about summer. Hence condi- 
tions are ideal for you to shift your mind 
into neutral and let the Juneshine in. 


Our pastor told the little children that 
Lot was warned to take his wife and 
flee out of the city, but his wife was 
turned to salt. Six-year-old Junior Watson 
demanded, “What happened to the flea?” 


He’s the same charmer who, when 
asked what everybody sang at church, 
told his fond grandmother, “I don’t know 
what everybody else sang, but I sang 
‘Home on the Range.’ ” 


— a s 


Best thing to save for your old age, 
says Dr. Patterson of our church staff, is 
yourself. 


oO — a 


Marvelous though it is, we had seen 
Colorado several times already, but my 
Adele voted instantly for us to go up 
there fishing again this summer. “I want 
first-hand information on what new hair- 
do and dress styles Mamie might be set- 
ting for fall,” she explained. “And you 
might learn a fishing or golfing trick your- 
self from the head man.” 


oO °O °° 
You think you live a hazardous exist- 


ence? Consider the long-tailed cat in a 
house full of rocking chairs. 








“In a house the sun shines from the 
outside,” said Bobby Burns. “In a home 
it shines from the inside.” 


Oo o ° 


Beloved Aunt Opal Preston from deep 
Texas wrote that she is coming to visit 
us. Now our kids are jockeying for a 
chance to share a room with her and sit 
by her at table. 


3° ° °° 


The weak man says, “I try to stay in 
tune with the inevitable.” The strong 
man says, “Most ‘inevitable’ things can 
be controlled and made better.” 


° o oO 


“I can’t go around practicing what I 
preach,” says good friend Ernie Douglas. 
“I'd work myself to death.” 


Odd how a man’s swim trunks can 
shrink two inches around the belt just 
lying in moth balls all winter. Our bath- 
room scales have gotten loose, too. 


Anyhow one thing is as rare as a day 
in June. It’s the day nobody in the family 
needs new shoes. 


v oO ° 


“The future is changing,” declared 
J. C. Lincoln on his eightieth birthday. 
“It gets here a lot quicker than it 
used to.” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Did God actually command 
Israel to invade and conquer the land of 
Canaan? 


Answer: Christians today find it hard 
to believe that the God and Father of our 
Lord would condone, much less encour- 
age, such behavior. Many nations have 
justified aggression as the will of God; 
and victory has often been regarded as 
confirmation of this view. It has been 
argued that this is the case-in the Bible 
and that the Old Testament simply re- 
flects the warlike spirit of the wandering 
tribes looking for a place to settle, But 
the Biblical record contradicts this asser- 
tion. The Israelites were extremely reluc- 
tant to invade the Holy Land, and they 
scrupulously avoided conflict with the 
Edomites and Moabites; they even tried 
to negotiate safe passage through the ter- 
ritory of the Amorites east of the Jordan 
and only fought when forced to. Further, 
the actual conquest was attributed to the 
direct work of God, as in the fall of 
Jericho or the victory over Sisera, and not 
to the strategy of the generals or the valor 
of the men. 

Israel’s whole experience of God was 
inseparably bound up with the convic- 
tion that he had promised the Patriarchs 
the land and that in the days of Joshua 
and his successors this promise was ful- 
filled. We must accept the fundamental 
validity of this conviction, or deny the 
reality of the revelation of God to the 
fathers, Moses and the prophets. 

The promise of the land follows from 
the announced intention of God to build 
from Abraham's descendants a nation. It 
is difficult to escape the historical neces- 
sity of securing a national home for his 
people. At the same time the Canaanites 
had forfeited all right to the land 
(Deuteronomy 9:4-5) because of their 
abominable behavior, savage even by 
pagan standards. By the same principle, 
the Israelites were to lose their right to 
the land. A just God declared holy war 
against his own people, and through 
Assyrian and later Babylonian armies 
drove them out, even as they had dis- 
placed the Canaanites, In sum, we must, 
I believe, grant that the Israelite conquest 
of Canaan was part of the plan of God. 
It was, however, conditioned by moral 
considerations: There was no blanket 
approval for all wars in which Israel 
might engage, and there was no perma- 
nent guarantee that Israel would always 
possess this land. 


Question: Who were the Cherubim? 


Answer: The Cherubim, contrary to 
popular belief, are not the pretty, little 
airborne creatures familiar to us through 
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Renaissance paintings. Rather they 
belong to the Biblical catalogue of fear- 
some legendary monsters including the 
dragonlike Seraphim, Leviathan, Behe- 
moth, etc. From archaeological investiga- 
tion, it is clear that the cherub was a 
winged sphinx, i.e., a lion with wings and 
a human face. 

In the service of God they guarded the 
entrance to the Garden of Eden (Genesis 
3:24). In the dramatic imagery of the 
Psalms the Almighty drove them through 
the heavens (Psalm 18:10; see also the 
elaborate description of the heavenly 
chariot in Ezekiel 1:5-28). In their 
most important function, two Cherubim 
formed the throne on which the invisible 
deity sat in the Holy of Holies. From 
earliest times the God of Israel was 
known as the “One Who Is Enthroned 
Upon the Cherubim” (II Samuel 6:2: this 
title was inscribed on the Ark of the 
Covenant). 


Question: We find the story of David's 
census of Israel in II Samuel 24. When 
the king had done so, however, he real- 
ized that he had sinned and Israel was 
punished by a plague. Why should this 
be regarded as a sin, especially when 
God had urged David to take the census, 
(II Samuel 24:1)? 


Answer: The purpose of the census 
was not just to number the people but 
to secure the necessary data for levying 
taxes and drafting the people into labor 
gangs for public works and troops for the 
army. This move undoubtedly aroused 
resentment in Israel, where there was al- 
ways considerable opposition to govern- 
mental interference. Thus when the 
census was followed by an epidemic, pos- 
sibly spread by the census takers them- 
selves, there would be many who re- 
garded this as the judgment of God 
against Israel and more particularly 
against David, who authorized the evil 
undertaking. It is clear to the writer that 
God was opposed to this centralizing 
tendency which in Solomon’s day re- 
sulted in the impressment of thousands 
of Israelites into a form of state slavery 
not unlike their former condition in 
Egypt. Since God had permitted the 
census to take place, it could only have 
been because he was angry with his peo- 
ple. As in the case of Pharaoh, whose 
heart was hardened by God, and who 
also hardened his own heart against the 
Hebrews (P.L., Dec. 26, 1953, page 37) 
so David must shoulder responsibility for 
his decision to number the people, 
though God had in some way urged him 
to do it. At this point a complicating 
factor enters. In the Book of Chronicles, 
which relates the same incident, we read 


that it was Satan and not God whew 
cited David to_sin (I Chronicles 2}, 
The later historian apparently reject, 
the idea that God was the souree , 
David's sin and attributed it rather, 
the evil one. This reflects a developme 
in Biblical thinking, and represents th. 
transition from the older view which gay 
God as the source of all things evil as 
as good, to the view dominant in the late 
books of the Old Testament and espe. 
cially in the New Testament, in whid 
God is the author of good and Satan th 
quasi-independent source of evil. The 
recognition of the cosmic character of 
evil reveals a growing theological sens. 
tivity, and a greater awareness of the 
fateful predicament of man caught be 
tween the opposing forces. At the same 
time, Satan is not equal with God but, 
secondary figure. A proper explanatioy 
of the verses in question must take this 
into account. David is responsible for his 
action and must accept the consequence 
of his sin, although he was encouraged 
in it by Satan, God, however, is also in- 
volved: The Israelites realized that both 
David and Satan were his creatures. They 
reasoned that God must take respons- 
bility for them, though not for their 
actions, —Davip N. FREEDMAy 
Professor of Old Testament 
Western Theological Seminar 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


do question the need for more non 
Christian technicians. For those who seek 
nontechnical goals, the full four years 
in the church-related college would be 
attractive. For those interested in techni- 
cal goals, a year or two of preparation in 
a background of Christian education 
would give them lives of far more benefit 
to society. 

The college which is proud of its 
affiliation with the church has something 
unique to offer. Unless that unique 
quality (solution to the problems of life 
through Christian training in humanities 
and liberal arts) is emphasized, there is 
no need for church-related colleges. ..- 


—Joun R. Hosack 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


‘Needed: A New Birth 


of Freedom’ 
« Many thanks for the editorial, 
“Needed: A New Birth of Freedom,” by 
William H. Hudnut, Jr., in the May ! 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, It stated 
clearly the . . . ideals . . . of our way o 
life which we all knew as school children 
but have somehow misplaced or dit 
torted in the heat of the present cot 
troversy. —Manrcery BAuZzes 
Aurora, Colorado 
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RED RIBBON, BLUE RIBBON 


David Running Horse set his wooden 
decoy duck afloat. As it bobbed gently 
om the waters of Big Marsh, he carefully 
aimed his camera toward the sky. A 
flock of wild ducks circled above, slow- 
ing their flight in order to land nearby. 
David pressed his thumb, Click! 

“A beauty of a shot—if I'd been using 
adecent camera,” the Indian boy mut- 
tered. “Mr. Small is always saying, ‘It’s 
the fellow behind the camera that 
counts,’ but I'd like to see anybody take 
a prize-winning picture with this 
antique.” 

The cattails rustled softly. David 
squirmed and saw his friend Ben Porter 
pushing into the hideout, “What's your 
secret, David?” Ben whispered, “How 
do you get the birds to come down so 
close to you? Every duck that starts my 
way goes flapping off as if he were scared, 
even though I keep perfectly still.” 

David scowled. “You should worry. 
With that expensive new camera, you'll 
wp all the ribbons.” He looked dis- 
gustedly at the black box resting on his 
knee, The leather covering had rubbed 
off the corners, the strap was broken. 
David's father had given him the camera 
lst fall, when David left his Indian 
family home in the mountains to go to 
thool in town. David joined the Snap- 
shooters Club at school and had been 
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trying for months to win a prize ribbon. 
The boys and girls in the club developed 
and printed their own pictures for the 
contest each month. 

“T'll never make it with this shutter- 
box,” David continued, “My father had 
it before I was born. I guess it’s forty 
years old.” 

Ben reached for the box-camera and 
squinted through the sight. “Listen, 
Dave. I'll trade with you for the rest of 
today, if you'll tell me how to coax the 
ducks near enough to get a closeup shot.” 
He held out his own shiny, new camera 
to David. 

David grabbed it eagerly. “Oh, boy! 
Now watch me walk away with the rib- 
bons.” 

Ben laughed. “Okay, But you haven't 
kept your part of the bargain.” 

“That’s easy.” David scooped his fin- 
gers into the shallow water and brought 
up a handful of mud. “Lean over, Ben.” 
He rubbed the mud over Ben’s face until 
the white boy was as brown as his pal. 

“What - - what’s this for?” sputtered 
Ben. 

“T’'m making an Indian out of you, little 
paleface. Now the ducks won’t be fright- 
ened away by your white skin shining at 


them out of the cattails. This is a trick 
my father teaches to white hunters.” 

Ben and David snapped pictures all 
that afternoon and the next Saturday, too. 
At the end of the month they pinned up 
their best ones on the Snapshooters’ bul- 
letin board, along with the other mem- 
bers’ entries. When the judging was over, 
Mr. Small, the club adviser, called the 
Snapshooters together. “David Running 
Horse, will you please stand up? I am 
happy to award you the red ribbon as 
second prize for your picture of “Wild 
Ducks at Sunset.’” 

David grinned triumphantly. “Just 
shows what you can do if you have ex- 
pensive eequipment,” he said. “I took 
that picture with Ben’s camera.” 

“Hold on a minute,” Mr. Small warned, 
“The blue ribbon, first prize, goes this 
month to Ben Porter for this unusual 
photograph, showing Ben’s pal, David, 
kneeling in the cattails ‘shooting’ a flock 
of ducks. You'll all be interested to know 
that Ben took this photograph with 
David’s forty-year-old shutter-box.” 

“He d-did?” stuttered David, his jaw 
dropping open. “With this old thing?” 
He picked his camera up off the floor 
and set it carefully in his lap. From now 
on he would treat it with respect. Next 
month it was going to win a blue ribbon 
for him. 
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What Type American 
Are You? 


It takes a lot of different types of people to make | 
America what it is. And it takes different types 
of blood to make a blood bank . . . each as im- 
portant as the other .. . each needed desperately. 


Before the next 60 seconds have ticked away, 
four Americans will need blood to save their lives. | 


Give blood today . . . and save a life tomorrow! | 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD 











